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Editorial. 


HE triumph of the young Turks is amazing, and yet 
it is a capital illustration of the way in which re- 
forms are brought about. There was a time 
when upon our earth there was no water: with 
a temperature of more than two hundred and 

twelve degrees steam enveloped the earth. At some 
moment of time the temperature fell below two hundred 
and twelve degrees, and suddenly water drenched the 
earth. The change was sudden, but the preparation long 
continued and the result inevitable. Among the many 
forces of civilization which have penetrated the Turkish 
Empire, we may give much credit to that best form of 
missionary work represented by Robert College at Con- 
stantinople, and the Protestant College at Beirut, Syria. 
At Beirut, under the able presidency of Dr. Howard Bliss, 
numbers of Oriental students meet on a common level and, 
without change of religion, attend a common service of 
worship. Moslems, Jews, Druses, Armenians, members of 
the Russian orthodox church and other Christians, there 
come together, fraternize, and look at modern civilization 
from the same point of view. This and similar good in- 
fluences have borne their proper fruit. 


Js 


THE abolition of the convict lease system in Georgia is 
almost as surprising as the revolution in Turkey. If men 
who are being punished for crime could be usefully em- 
ployed in the open air, it would be better for them and 
better for the moral health of the community to substitute 
labor of this kind for that of the prison; but no man can 
long be trusted to hire and work for gain either paupers 
or criminals. The process is hardening, and in time 
slavery in its worst form will be established. The writer 
has inspected a convict camp of the better class, and will 
never forget the cheerless aspect of the dormitories where, 
with unchanged clothes, on hard pallets, each convict 
slept chained to the foot rail of his bed. 


od 


WE cannot too often or too much insist upon the 
need of revising the broad statements made concern- 
ing social conditions in America, and especially in 
regard to the extremes of wealth and poverty. The 
London Times repeats the statistics, prepared for a 
purpose, which show that in the American republic 
extremes of wealth and poverty are in greater contrast 
than elsewhere in the world. This statement is absurd 
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and ridiculous. That ten millions of people in the 
United States are always underfed on account of pov- 
erty is one of the amazing statistical lies, just now 
repeated by the Times. ‘There is misery of many kinds, 
but the bulk of it is confined to our large cities, and 
is misery imported from foreign countries from which 
we are drawing off the dregs of poverty and ignorance 
to be poured into our cities, where no adequate prep- 
aration has been made. There is criminal neglect 
of human life and comfort in New York and other 
cities for which boards of health and officers are re- 
sponsible in so far as they neglect to use powers con- 
ferred upon them by the city and the State. 


a . - 
ON the walls of the gymnasium at Cornell University 


are inscribed words quoted from Bacon which are emi-_ 


nently appropriate not only there, but for every work- 
shop, kitchen, sitting-room, office, and study. The in- 
scription should be memorized by old and young; for, 
though it may be true that, in spite of the proverb Mens 
sana incor pore sano, a weak body may not prevent a sound 
mind from doing its work, this combination is not to be 
desired or to be presented as a pattern. ‘‘If by gaining 
knowledge we destroy our health, we labor for a thing 
that will be useless in our hands. He that sinks his ves- 
sel by overloading it, though it be with gold and silver 
and precious stones, will give to its owner but a poor 
account of his voyage.’”’ Substitute for the word ‘‘knowl- 
edge” wealth or social position or office or success of any 
kind, and you have a maxim of universal truth, and spe- 
cially fit to be remembered in the high pressure of mod- 
ern life. 
wt 


Doust may be a sign of a.healthy mind. None but 
the foolish pluck every flower or eat every berry that 
comes to hand without asking what is wholesome and 
what poisongus. But doubt also may be born of 
weakness and disease. A proper reserve may prevent 
the making of improper acquaintances and the betrayal 
of confidence. But universal suspicion makes one hypo- 
chondriacal. Trust is natural. Exercising due caution, 
a healthy human being takes it for granted that all things 
will serve his purpose, that food will nourish him, that 
drink will refresh him, and that human beings will com- 
monly not betray him. And yet, if occasion arises, he 
will bring his doubts to the front, and trust nothing 
until he has tested it. That which is the occasional 
device of self-protection in the normal being becomes a 
habit and disease to one who sees an enemy in every 
stranger, and suspects that every smile covers an evil 
purpose, and that every outstretched hand may inflict 
a wound. Happy the man whose doubts increase his 
confidence, and who, testing all things, holds fast to that 
which is good. 

wt 

If they only knew it, all our churches and all our 
ministers have a direct interest in the meetings of the 
Ministers’ Institute at Templeton. It is the contin- 
uation of the work of the theological school. After the 
preparation made there during years of study has been 
tested by application to real life, the Institute summons 
our ministers to come together once in two years and 
report progress. How far was the preparation good? 
Where does it apply, and where does it not apply? 
Not only is the work of the past criticised and tested, 
but experts study present conditions and the best 
methods of improving them. By reference to the pro- 
gramme, printed on another page, it will be seen that 
important topics in sociology, science, ethics, and 
the philosophy of religion are to be discussed. Such 
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a meeting brings together men of different experiences 
and diverse modes of thinking; it reveals our differences 
and our likenesses; it shows where emphasis should be 
laid, and tends to bring about the unity of thought and 
purpose which we greatly need. We hope that the meet- 
ings will be well attended. 


a 


One of the best rules for real success was given by a 
Western express agent, who said, ‘‘A man ought to put 
his work before himself.” ‘There is no trade or profes- 
sion in which the rule will not work. But especially 
is it true in all moral and religious work. If the per- 
sonality of the worker is first in his own esteem, he is 
a failure. Not much less is he a failure if the effect of 
his work is to draw attention to himself. If-that re- 
sult comes directly out of the quality of his work, that 
will be poor and mean. If it comes out of the way 
others take his performance, then they are poor and 
mean. The greatness of Jesus shines out of his self- 
forgetting humility. If men and women listened to his 
words, followed his counsel, and gained strength and 
wisdom thereby, he was content. 


Facts. 


Poor old Gradgrind had hard usage at the hands of 
Dickens, and his melancholy fortunes have made honest 
men ever since ashamed to say they wanted the facts, and 
nothing but the facts, as a proper basis for thought and 
action. Gradgrind’s error was not that he was too much 
in love with facts and excluded everything else from his 
estimates of value, but that he did not make his catalogues 
sufficiently comprehensive. He ruled out of the account 
all sentiment, all human affections, hopes, longings, fan- 
cies, and desires, which did not in some way connect 
themselves directly with the facts of business and with 
the conduct of life which leads to material prosperity. 

There are two classes of people who look at the facts 
of existence and experience from opposite points of view. 
The one begins with that which can be discovered through 
the use of the senses and the exercise of the reasoning 
faculties, and ascends through all the stages of awe and 
wonder to some comprehension of the mysteries of crea- 
tion. The other class, without any accurate knowledge 
of the facts, begins with the wonder and the mystery and 
works downward. When, by chance, they meet the dis- 
coverer coming from his accurate study of nature, with 
his record of wonders, they congratulate themselves and 
boast overmuch because, as they claim, their insight has 
given them without toil the rewards laboriously sought 
by the plodding, practical man and the scientist. 

One of the most surprising, thrilling, and encouraging 
results of modern scientific investigation has been the 
now well-established fact of experience that all pains- 
taking and accurate study of the natural world leads in- 
evitably to the borders of the realm where awe and won- 
der are excited by the mystery of being. By ways of 
his own the mystic has always found access to the spirit- 
ual world in which we live and move and have our being, 
but now we find a solid stairway erected leading from the 
most commonplace facts up to the mount of vision. 

As the natural’ result of the new revelations which are 
bursting upon this generation, the world of fact has been 
immensely enlarged, all our horizons have been widened, 
and the most prosaic man of science contributes facts 
which shape themselves into poetry, art, and the inspira- 
tions of religion. But, in ways which even Gradgrind 
himself would approve, if he had passed through a course 
of modern discipline, all the institutions of society, all 
forms of religion, and all the hopes of mankind for future 
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progress upon the earth are coming to judgment and 
being put to the test with the question, Is this creed, 
system, practice, theory, founded upon fact, or is it a 
survival of some vain imagination or some half true 
interpretation of human life? 

Among the many practical illustrations of things which 
make for the happiness of mankind which are coming as 
the result of the new demand for facts is the passing of 
the artificial fear of death. Since the days of the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans in New England, our part of the 
world has been overshadowed and often made gloomy in 
the extreme by the fear not only of death, but of the 
terrors that surrounded the deathbed, especially of a dying 
sinner. The imaginations of men have. been wrought 
upon by terrific descriptions of the agonies suffered by 
the unconverted man who came consciously into the 
presence of death. Now the simple fact. is that all this 
horror was imaginary. It was based upon no knowledge 
of the facts. It was preached as a logical conclusion 
of the assumed fact that eternal punishment awaited the 
sinner, and that before his death the certainty would be 
revealed to him. The present writer heard a Methodist 
revivalist of high repute describe such a scene, ending 
with the exclamation, which he acted out in the most 
dramatic way, ‘‘And demons dragged him shrieking dowr. 
to hell?’ Now within our generation it has been boldly 
asserted, and at last commonly received as a fact of ex- 
perience, that no stich deathbeds of horror are to be 
found except in cases where bystanders induce an agony 
which the dying person would never feel if he were left 
alone. ‘The rain falls alike upon the just and the unjust; 
and, when the sleep of death approaches by the steady 
progress of disease, the physical powers are benumbed, 
the imagination ceases from its activity, and even the 
love of life, which is so strong in health, is slowly dis- 
solved, and saint and sinner alike sink to their last sleep. 
All over the land the relief wrought by this change, in 
the case of the dying, and for the friends who minister 
to them, is simply unspeakable. Any one who remem- 
bers the scenes at ordinary funerals a generation ago and 
contrasts them with the atmosphere of the house of 
mourning to-day notes only one of the many beneficent 
changes which the appeal to fact has wrought in the 
thoughts of people. This amelioration of the condition 
of those who, through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage has been accompanied by 
a brightening of all good hopes, all honorable ex- 
pectations, and all the incentives to good living in 
the life everlasting, of which our earthly existence is the 


beginning. 
The Inspiration of Biography. 


We hardly know how much the lives of some we never 
saw, whose living voices never reached our ears, have in- 
fluenced us, until we look back in middle life upon an 
estimate of the formative inspirations of our career. A 
great admiration is infinitely more telling than direct 
teaching or preaching. The beloved hero of the boy 
must be largely reckoned with in the development of his 
character. ‘The influence may be secret, long cherished, 
seldom, if ever, revealed, but because of the reticence 
observed may be all the more powerful. How gladly 
teachers and preachers would learn, were it possible, the 
bent that certain types of human nature have given to 
those who come under the sound of their voices! Here 
are hundreds or thousands of closed books; and who 
can tell what lines secret admiration has written upon 
their pages? 

It may be an influence of evil on young minds. The bold, 
thrashing swashbuckler and dare-devil, the bravo, the 
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skilled highwayman and burglar, the pugilist and bruiser, 
breed many in their line simply by the admiration they 
excite. They are strong characters, not wanting in cour- 
age, who must be reckoned with in the education of the 
young. But these are obsessions of which we do not 
speak. The influence of an ardent, generous admira- 
tion, if not always wise or well-founded, is generally an 
influence for good. The imperfect character with lean- 
ings toward noble ideals may do more for the world than 
smug, correct, and petty respectability. Byron’s in- 
fluence upon young minds was not altogether bad, nor 
has Burns acted as a guide-post toward the pit. Their 
effect upon the narrow philistinism of their day was 
necessary and useful. It is ‘‘human nature, red-blooded, 
and full-breathed, that brightens the eye and quickens the 
heart-beat of the young. Who will ever lose interest in 
Mad Anthony Wayne, or General Putnam, or Daniel 
Boone, or Fremont, and a thousand others who live in the 
line of biography more exciting than fiction? But these 
are the heroes of romantic epochs, the great hunters 
before the Lord, the explorers of new lands, the men who 
carved out empires with a sword,—men who looked death 
in the face every day and smiled disdainfully at the skull 
and cross-bones. 

Through these the road lies to moral heroes who may 
yet be men of shining courage,—Washington, Lincoln, 
Livingstone, Gordon, Grant, Sherman. But the excep- 
tional furnishes only a certain quantity of enthralling 
emotions. From humble lives, like Bunyan, the tinker 
of Bedford jail, or Piers Plowman, the medieval peasant, 
we may gain a deeper inspiration, a wider insight into 
our common capacity of thought and feeling. It is the 
value of biography that it furnishes an all-round, con- 
crete view of man, that cannot be gained from the pages 
of history. What should we have known of the essen- 
tial nature of the old Greek and Roman: worthies with- 
out Plutarch to supplement and round out the historical 
record? Singularly enough, in opposition to our love of 
the concrete human, the realization that the great man 
is like unto us, only larger in his outline and make-up, 
is the craving we feel to find some human beings who are 
perfect, absolutely flawless in character and conduct. 
Hence the disappointment we experience when it is dis- 
covered that the hero is not a hero to his'wife and chil- 
dren, to his parents and brethren. How painful to 
know that he was eaten up of conceit or belittled by 
pride! We feel we have a legitimate right to know 
whether he was humble-minded, genuine, and sincere, 
or a poseur and actor behind his own footlights. The 
biography of Carlyle has told us more than his writings, 
and so it is with Scott, Tennyson, and Longfellow. Mrs. 
Browning never wrote anything half so beautiful as the 
revelation of herself in the love letters. Where would Dr. 
Johnson be to-day if there had been no Boswell? Practi. 
cally dusty lumber for most of us, on library shelves. 

It is a curious fact that it is as difficult for the sincerest 
man who writes his own life in letters and journals or 
formal volumes to keep from posing and posturing a 
little as it was for Mr. Dick to keep King Charles’s head 
out of hismemorial. We may point to old Pepys as an ex- 
ception, who wrote in shorthand,.and was not sure that 
his secret chronicle would ever be deciphered and given 
to the world. Here we feel is the whole man with all 
his absurdities and merits. Accidental revelation is part 
of the value of biography. If a man like Rousseau goes 
to work deliberately to tell all about himself, his mean- 
nesses, his sad falls from decency, the outcry becomes 
violent. ‘‘Shame! shame!’ Personal exposure is ter- 
tible and revolting. So it is only by side-lights that we 
can know the man after he is dead, even when all has been 
done to reveal him, but those side-lights are precious. 


1038 
be among the angels. The old man. dryly replied, 
“T like folks better.” 


When one, for any reason, withdraws from the busy 
world for a few weeks and gets into accord with the sane 
and healthful influences of nature, it is with a sudden 
shock of surprise that he comes back to the world of 
head-lines and special despatches to get the impres- 
sion that misery and wickedness abound. ; 


Letters to the Gditor, 


College Boys and Girls. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Hundreds of young men and women belonging to our 
churches are starting off for college this week. When- 
ever they are bound for an institution near which there 
is a Unitarian church, notice of their departure ought 
to be sent by their home minister to the minister of the 
college town in question, that he may find them without 
delay. Every year scores of such students come here 
to the University of Michigan, but only in occasional 
instances am I notified, in any way, of their presence; 
and it is sometimes months, or even years, before I learn, 
in some roundabout fashion, of their existence here. 
Even when they attend church, they often slip out 
without being identified. This I believe to be the com- 
mon experience of our workers in college towns. I 
appeal, therefore, for a more effective co-operation with 
all of us who are engaged in this work. Will not every 
Unitarian minister and Sunday-school teacher and Young 
People’s Religious Union officer, who reads this note, 
take account of the young men and women who are now 
going away to college from the home church or class 
or union, and send their names and addresses to me if 
they are coming to Michigan, or to Mr. Vail if they are 
going to Illinois, or to Mr. Heizer if they are bound for 
Cornell,—to the minister in whatever college town is 
their destination? ‘The performance of this simple parish 
duty will make it far easier for us to fulfil an important 
part of our mission. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 

ANN ARBOR, MIcH, 


The Constitution of the National Conference.* 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


At the close of the Civil War in 1865 the organized 
forces of the Unitarian body were few, weak, and scat- 
tered. All the energies of our people had gone into the 
great struggle which, for four years, had tested to the 
uttermost the faith, hope, and courage of the American 
people. Our men and women had served in the field, 
in hospitals, and in the sanitary commission. At home 
sympathy was excited, and purses were drained for the 
support and comfort of those who were fighting our battles 
and bearing our iniquities. 

Great moral enthusiasm had been excited; and waves 
of moral energy had tossed about creeds and churches, 
lifted them from their ancient moorings, and set many 
thousands of men and women free from the binding in- 
fluence of old theological conceptions. 

It is necessary to make some such explanation as this 
to show why at its organization, the National Conference 
adopted the language which for twenty-seven years 
after continued to be the source of contention and the 
cause of frequent attempts to modify the preamble of 
the constitution under which we acted. In 1864 a 


* Read at the Meadville Divinity School in 350d. 
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meeting was called in the Hollis Street Church in Boston, 
to devise some measure to bring our scattered forces to- 
gether, to raise money, and enlist the sympathy of men 
and women in an attempt to make our Unitarian churches 
more efficient, and also to lift up a standard for the many 
who, because a new light had shone upon them, had left 
the churches, or, still holding connection with them, 
seemed to be walking in the darkness because they had 
no faith in the creeds of Christendom. At this meeting 
it was impossible to agree upon any statement of faith 
or any plan of organization; but at the close of it, by 
force of his personal influence and magnetic power, Dr. 
Bellows caused to be adopted the following resolution: 

‘“That a’committee of ten persons, three ministers and 
seven laymen, be appointed to call a convention, to con- 
sist of the pastor and’ two delegates from each church or. 
parish in the Unitarian denomination, to meet in the city 
of New York, to consider the interests of our cause, and’ 
to institute measures for its good.’”’ In 1865 the dele- 
gates thus summoned assembled in New York, and or- 
ganized with John A. Andrew, the war governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, as president, Dr. Henry W. Bellows chairman 
of the council, and Rev. Edward E. Hale corresponding 
secretary. 

There were four kinds of Unitarians present at this 
meeting,—two kinds of conservatives and two kinds of 
radicals. ‘There were conservatives who were deter- 
mined to maintain their own freedom, but who were 
resolute also in their purpose to make the Conference 
hospitable in its welcome to all other Unitarians so long 
as they themselves were not required to surrender their 
own liberty and adopt statements that would contra- 
dict their own convictions. These, as events afterward 
showed, were largely in the majority. There was also a 
smaller body of radicals that could be described in the 
same way. ‘The liberty they claimed for themselves they 
were ready to defend for others, and they asked only for 
a common standing ground. Then there was a small 
but determined body of. conversatives who wished not 
only an expression of their own faith, but such an ex- 
pression as would exclude all those who were obnoxious 
to them. They frankly took as their motto, ‘‘Can two 
walk together except they be agreed?” ‘There was a 
small body of radicals of a similar temper. They were 
zealous for what they believed to be a new form of faith 
which must prevail. ‘They believed that, if they could 
force the National Conference to adopt their standard, 
there would be a great uprising of the liberal forces of 
the nation, which could not be possible so long as what 
they called the shibboleths of the denomination were 
maintained. Now the Conference was called and offi- 
cered by men who, bya great majority, belonged to this 
larger, broader, conservative element. Let me spend a 
moment on the names of that first list of officers, because 
it indicates the quality of the men who have always been 
chosen to represent our churches in the National Confer- 
ence. The president was John A. Andrew, best beloved 
of the sons of Massachusetts at that time; vice-presi- 
dent, John G. Palfrey, the historian and statesman; 
William Cullen Bryant, editor and poet; Ichabod Good- 
win, governor of New Hampshire; A. A. Low, merchant 
of New York, the father of the present mayor of that 
city; Rev. Orville Dewey, in some-respects our greatest 
man, although limited in his work by a constitutional 
delicacy of mind and body; Rev. George W. Hosmer, 
then at Buffalo, later president of Antioch College, who 
was settled in Newton, Mass., after he was seventy years 
of age. Besides Hale and Bellows there was Artemus. 
Carter, merchant of Chicago, treasurer of Antioch College; 
George Partridge, merchant of St. Louis, one of the men 
who said, when asked why he did not retire from business, 
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that he couldn’t, he must make money to give to Dr. 
Eliot to build Washington University and other institu- 
tions in St. Louis; James Freeman Clarke of Boston, 
large of heart, one of our noblest thinkers and leaders; 
Thomas D. Eliot of New Bedford, representative in Con- 


gress, afterward president of. the Conference; Warren: 


Sawyer, friend of Starr King, bank president in Boston; 
Rey. Charles Lowe, soon to be secretary of the Unitarian 
Association, the leader in a revival of Unitarianism; 
George H. Hepworth, then of Boston, the stalwart op- 
ponent of radicalism in every form and person; Rev. 


A. D. Mayo of Cincinnati, also pronounced in his oppo- 


sition to any compromise with radicalism. Let me say 
that in later years, during the eighteen years that, off 
and on, it has been my privilege to meet with such men 
as an officer of the Conference, I have never once at any. 


meeting of the: Council since. 1872, when my -secretary;. 


ship began, known even a suggestion of narrowness and 
exclusion in the conduct of the Conference to receive any 
welcome. ‘The attitude of this body of officers has always 
been something like this: We are Christians, we will not 
deny it; but we will not define Christianity for other 
men and women, and we will not accept any definition 
that will cause us to act against our own conviction of 


’ that which is true and right. 


It will illustrate the spirit in which the Conference was 
called, and kind of language used out of which the first 
preamble came naturally, if I read the closing words of 
the invitation under which the Conference assembled: 
“Begging your prayerful attention to the views of the 
address, we have, in concluding, only to implore the bless- 
ing of God upon your Church and Society, upon our com- 
mon cause as one Branch of the Christian Vine, and on 
the Church Universal! ; 

“In the fellowship of the faith, and in the Communion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, your Christian brethren and 
servants.” 

In a mood of eager expectation the Conference, having 
got itself into working order, sat down to consider its 
constitution. Expectation and eager hope, mingled with 
apprehension, excited every mind. In the interest 
of peace and for their own protection some of the most 
conservative members of the main body secured the 
adoption of the following Bill of Rights: ‘‘That, to secure 
the largest Unity of the Spirit and the widest practical 
co-operation of our Body, it is hereby understood that 
all the resolutions and declarations of this Convention 
are expressions only of its majority, committing in no 
degree those who object to them, claiming no other than 
a moral authority over the members of the Convention, 
or the Churches represented here, and are all dependent 
wholly for their effect upon the consent they command, 
on their own merits, for the Churches here represented 
or belonging within the circle of our special fellowship,” 
Teall this to your attention now because it will play a 
large part in the future history of the Conference. A 
committee of twelve had been appointed to draft a con- 
stitution. It is only justice to them to say that this 
committee, desiring to describe in the strongest terms 
the responsibilities which rested upon the members of 
the Conference as members of the Unitarian Church and 
the American republic, used- the language which was 
most natural to them. The preamble reads as follows: 
“‘Whereas the great opportunities and demands for 
Christian labor and consecration at this time increase 
our sense of the obligations of all disciples of the Lord 


Jesus Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, and by- 


the devotion of their lives and possessions to the service 
of God and the building up of the kingdom of his Son, 
ete.”’ To show the mood of the Convention let me quote 
the resolution on the state of the country presented by 
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William Cullen Bryant: ‘‘That this Convention give 
solemn thanks to Almighty God for the success with 
which he has crowned the arms of the United States in 
the war for the suppression of a most wicked rebellion, 
for the near prospect of peace, and for the opening which 
is made, by the extinction of slavery, for the diffusion 
of Christianity in its true spirit, as a religion of love, 
mercy, and universal liberty.” 

After the reading the storm broke out. The law that 
there should be no applause on either side was vigorously 
enforced; but the tension was great, electricity flashed 
on every side, and fresh air abounded. The objection 
to the preamble applied mainly to the phrases, ‘‘the Lord 
Jesus Christ” and ‘‘the kingdom of his Son.’’ These 
words were held to be a creed and a test of fellowship. 
It was claimed that, whether Jesus was the divinely ap- 
pointed and supernatural Lord of men or not, a state- 
ment of belief in this doctrine ought not to be put at the 
head of the constitution. However, under the previous 
question, at the end of a long debate, the constitution 
was adopted. 

Although to me this long controversy was one of the 
least important features of the life of the Conference, 
although its importance was greatly exaggerated by 
people on both sides, who sat up nights for years after- 
ward devising ways and means to prevent any revolu- 
tionary action by the Conference on either side, yet it is 
an important part of our history, and shows in a way 
changes of thought among us. So I will as briefly as 
possible tell the story of the constitution down to the year 
1893, when it ceased to annoy. 

The next year the second meeting of the Conference 
was held in Syracuse, N.Y. Rev. A. W. Stevens, F. E. 
Abbot, and myself, graduates of the Meadville School, 
were entertained at the same house. We were all rad- 
icals. None of us were satisfied with things as they were. 
But I knew that a change at that time was impossible. 
I knew that the heart of the Conference was sound and 
its intentions hospitable. I believed that our cases were 
fully covered by the Bill of Rights and adopted before 
the constitution. But our friend Abbot thought other- 
wise. His feeling was intense. He claimed that no 
man could with self-respect be a member of the Con- 
ference unless he accepted every word of the preamble 
and constitution. JI mention these facts because on this 
question my friend Abbot and I parted company, he to 
become later the editor of the Index, the organ of the 
Free Religious Association, and I to become the secre- 
tary of the Conference, and also because Mr. Abbot’s 
views were shared not only by Stevens, who afterward 
became assistant editor of the Index, but also by O. B. 
Frothingham, William J. Potter, John Weiss, A. D. 
Wasson, William C. Gannett, and others, who left the 
Conference and formed the Free Religious Association. 
There was a time when the Western Conference took this 
view of the case, and took the side of the Free Religious 
Association as against the Conference. 

Mr. Abbot offered the following as a substitute to the 
preamble and Article I. of the constitution :— 

“Whereas the object of Christianity is the universal 
diffusion of Love, Righteousness, and Truth; and the 
attainment of this object depends, under God, upon in- 
dividual and collective Christian activity; and collective 
Christian activity, to be efficient, must be thoroughly 
organized ; and 

‘‘Whereas perfect freedom of thought, which is at once 
the right and duty of every human being, always leads 
to diversity of opinion, and is, therefore, hindered by 
common creeds or statements of faith; and 

“Whereas the only reconciliation of the duties of 
collective Christian activity and individual freedom of 
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thought lies in an effitient organization for~practical 
Christian” work, based rather on unity of spirit than on 
uniformity of belief: 

“Article I. Therefore the churches here assembled, 
disregarding all sectarian or theological differences, and 
offering a cordial fellowship to all who will join with them 
in Christian work, unite themselves in a common body, 
to be known as the National Conference of Unitarian and 
Independent Churches.”’ 

Dr. Hedge opened the debate with a vigorous defence 
of historic Christianity and a protest against the reopen- 
ing of the questions decided at the last meeting. After 
a day of turmoil Mr. Abbot’s resolution was lost. In the 
following year the Free Religious Association was formed 
in Boston. 

The next meeting of the Conference was held in New 
York. Again the question of the constitution arose. 
In order to meet the objection of those who said that our 
Bill of Rights was not our sufficient protection, James 
Freeman Clarke moved that it be made Article IX. of 
the constitution, with the addition of the words, ‘‘And 
that we heartily’ welcome to that fellowship all who 
desire to work with us in advancing the kingdom of God.” 
Dr. Osgood moved to insert the words ‘‘In Christian 
faith.” After a long discussion Dr. Clarke and Dr. Os- 
good withdrew their amendments, and then, on motion 
of Edward E. Hale, Article IX. was adopted in the fol- 
lowing form :— 

“To secure the largest unity of the Spirit and the widest 
practical co-operation, it is hereby understood that all 
the declarations of this Conference, including the Pre- 
amble and Constitution, are expressions only of its ma- 
jority, committing in no degree those who object to them, 
and dependent wholly for their effect upon the consent 
they command on their own merits from the churches 
here represented or belonging within the circle of our 
fellowship.”’ 

This compromise did not satisfy. The objection made 
was that the ‘preamble and Article IX. were mutually 
contradictory, and what we affirmed in the preamble 
we took back in the article. So at the next Conference in 
New York another day was spent in the discussion of 
amendments. In advance of the meeting a long state- 
ment of faith had been prepared and printed, with the 
announcement that it was to be offered to the Conference 
for its consideration. George H. Hepworth was to offer 
it for acceptance, and it had been made purposely so 
strong that, once accepted, no radical could work under it. 

It would be impossible, in the time at my disposal, to 
give anything like a fair account of the strenuous debate 
which lasted with intermissions from Thursday morning 
till Friday noon. Many plans were suggested; as, for 
instance, to expunge the ninth article adopted at the 
last meeting; to amend it so that it would affirm the Chris- 
tian name; to substitute for it a welcome limited only to 
Christians; and, lastly, to adopt the statement of faith 
which had been printed in advance. 

One incident which never appeared in the records of 
the Conference I must relate, because it had a bearing 
upon the fortunes of the constitution. At a noon recess 
Mr. Forbush came to me, saying: ‘‘We have Hepworth in 
thechapel. You must come and help us fight against that 
statement.” I went into the chapel and found Mr. 
Hepworth with his back to the wall, surrounded by an 
eager group of young men, who were trying to convince 
him, in the first place, that the adoption of his statement 
was impossible, and, second, to induce him to withdraw 
all opposition to Article IX. The first attempt suc- 
ceeded: the second failed. Mr. Hepworth finally wrote 
out the following Article [X., which, afterwards slightly 
amended, read as follows :— 
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“Reaffirming our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and desiring to secure the largest unity of the spirit 
and the widest practical co-operation, we invite to our 
fellowship all who wish to be followers of Christ.” 

‘‘There,” he said, ‘‘I will not yield another word.” 
Then, being satisfied that we could defeat him, we went 
into the church, where, after a debate in intense earnest- 
ness, Mr. Hepworth carried his point, and we were de- 
feated by a vote of 267 to 33. After this meeting Rev. 
John D. Wells, corresponding secretary, resigned his 
office, and I was by the council appointed in his place. 
Here let me record a bit of theinner history of the Con- 
ference, because it brings out a peculiarity of Dr. Bellows 
while it shows his magnanimity. He, being then editor 
of the Liberal Christian of New York, wrote an editorial 
in which he suggested that the radicals who were not 
satisfied with the action at the last meeting might attend 
the Conference, taking part in all its discussions, but 
having no votes. He said that in this way Jewish rabbis 
and Catholic priests might be admitted to the floor of 
the house without votes. I was just beginning my 
duties as the new ‘secretary of the conference; but, in a 
white heat, I sat down and wrote something like this: 
“My dear Dr. Bellows,—I cannot think you wrote the 
editorial in the last Lzberal Christian concerning the rela- 
tions of radicals to the Conference. But whoever did 
write it could not have imagined the scene when Wilson, 
Tiffany, Chadwick, and others whom I mentioned should 
take back seats with Catholic priests and Jewish rabbis. 
If that is the spirit in which the Conference is to be con- 
ducted, I shall never attend another meeting.” I sent off 
the letter and then reflected. I expected a thunderbolt. 
As soon as the mail could bring a reply I received a letter 
to this effect: My dear Batchelor,—\ think I was as 
much disgusted as you were when I read that editorial, 
and yet I wrote it. It does not express my real feeling, 
and next week I shall set it right,’ which he did. Then 
he asked me to write the editorials for the Liberal Chris- 
tian myself, which, in 1875, I did under his name for six 
months. In 1882 I read in London a paper at a meet- 
ing which resulted in the organization of the British 
National Conference. From that paper, because it rep- 
resents my feeling when I was fresh from the experiences 
of ten years as secretary of the Conference, I quote a 
few passages to indicate the stages of our progress. I 
began with a reference to our meeting in 1864, saying we 
met, we talked, we quarrelled, we parted. The Con- 
ference was being evolved from chaos, but as yet it was 
without form and void, and darkness was-upon the face 
of the deep. Time would fail me to detail the struggles 
which followed. Let it suffice to say that the Confer- 


ence has passed through three distinct phases of growth, _ 


which I will call the dogmatic, the speculative, and the 
working stages. 

‘‘For the first five years we were principally concerned 
with the dogmatic basis of union, not because most of us 
desired to discuss such questions, but because the ques- 
tions were there and would not down at the bidding of 
any one. 

“Organization being accepted as a desirable condition 
of progress, it took five years of heart-breaking work to 
learn what I think we have now learned forever,—that a 
doctrinal basis of union is neither practicable nor desir- 
able. But these were not barren years. Out of this 
strife we had learned what it was worth a battle to know, 
—that a theological opponent may have a strong arm and 
a brave heart, and that the bond which unites honest, 


thoughtful, and reverent liberals is too strong to be broken. 


by a theological controversy or to need the bracing of 
theological agreement. 
“The passage from the Dogmatic to the Speculative 
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phase was marked by the introduction of new topics 
of discussion. Heretofore it had been thought neces- 
sary to confine ourselves to Unitarian doctrine or Uni- 
tarian missionary work, or to questions of practical re- 
form. The council now turns the attention of the Con- 
ference away from the wearisome controversies of the past 
to the great questions which were absorbing the atten- 
tion of all original thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
They crowded the sessions of the Conference with essays 
and discussions of the most difficult questions relating 
to the common ground of science, philosophy, and relig- 
ion. Contrary to the general expectation and prophecy, 
these abstruse and abstract discussions excited the most 
eager interest, and held the attention even of those who 
could only understand that there were great movements 
in the intellectual and spiritual firmament far above 
. their heads, to which they and their preachers could not 
afford to be indifferent. As the discussion of these great 
and difficult themes absorbed the attention of the dele- 
gates, the old fruitless controversies gradually drifted 
into the limbo of oblivion, and there came in place of them 
a clearer perception of the relations of Unitarian thought 
to the great tidal movements of the human mind. 

“But it was only at the last meeting held at Saratoga 
in 1882, where we were happy to welcome as our preacher 
your representative, Mr. Cloyden, that the Conference 
really came to itself. There was an attendance of 2,500 
men and women, and, as the result, of nothing but our 
previous experience, the universal expression was this: 
In the abstract, we have had theology enough, we have 
had science enough, we have even had religion enough. 
Great questions have been discussed, grave doubts have 
been investigated, iconoclastic systems have been can- 
vassed: religion is safe, and Unitarianism has a mission. 
Now let us go to work to make the principles of our 
liberal churches efficient factors in the shaping of the new 
civilization.” 

As the result of the policy of the Council thus described, 
we escaped theological controversies during these ten 
years. But underneath there was always more or less 
dissatisfaction, and always danger of its breaking out in 
some resolution which would be one-sided and excite 
again partisan animosity. In 1882 the feeling had become 
so strong that it was certain that there would be some 
explosion unless action were taken: therefore, after a 
conference with many persons interested, Dr. Savage 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted with 
but one dissenting voice, as Article X. of the constitution: 

‘“‘While we believe that the Preamble and Articles 
of our Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the 
majority of our churches, yet we wish, distinctly, to put 
on record our declaration that they are no authoritative 
test of Unitarianism, and are not intended to exclude 
from our fellowship any who, while differing from us in 
belief, are in general sympathy with our purposes and 
practical aims.”” I quote a few words of the discussion 
following, because they exactly represent the spirit and 
purpose of the Conference from the beginning :— 

‘Rev. E. E. Hale said that he should never have at- 
tended this Conference an hour if he had not thought 
that the spirit of that article-had been maintained. He 
should certainly vote for it. 

‘James Freeman Clarke said his conviction was ex- 
actly the same. As one of the formers of this Confer- 
ence, he had repeatedly said that the preamble never was 
intended as a creed, while at the same time he had main- 
tained that in a large and general way they were to con- 
sider themselves as followers of Jesus Christ.” 

This action kept theological controversies in the back- 
ground for another ten years. At the end of that time 
the unrest had again become so decided that all agreed 
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that something must be done to put an end to the con- 
troversy. Meetings were held in Boston and other places 
to form some statement which would be a satisfactory 
platform for the Conference, but nothing came of it but 
confusion of thought. In 1894 we met again in Saratoga, 
and at that time seven propositions had been offered by 
as many different persons. Some of us, knowing, as a re- 
sult of past experience, that seven propositions could not 
successfully be dealt with in aconvention of a thousand 
men and women, asked these seven persons to bring their 
seven statements to a private meeting, to compare, con- 
sult, and, if possible, agree upon some one measure to be 
proposed to the Conference the next day. Each man 
was at liberty to bring with him a friend or two. The 
result was that a hundred and ten of us met in the ball- 
room of the United States Hotel. The meeting was so 
large that it was determined to organize it. Here, again, 
much against my wish and intention, I must speak of the 
part I played in the meeting. Iwas made chairman, and 
Rev. George W. Stone, secretary. I opened the meeting 
with the statement that, under parliamentary rules, we 
could never come to a decision. These rules I claimed 
were made for rascals, not for gentlemen. We had come 
for a specific purpose, and, until that purpose was accom- 
plished, we could not adjourn, and, if the meeting were 
put into my hands, we should waste no time in useless 
debate or in dilatory motions. We would take no votes 
until it became apparent that we were coming toward 
agreement. The meeting accepted my policy, and for 
two hours and three-quarters I presided over the most 
strenuous meeting in my experience since I was modera- 
tor for two nights at a contested class election at Har- 
vard College. 

Each proposition was read in order. No speeches were 
allowed, but suggestions were received from the floor. 
It was immediately apparent that some statements were 
better than others. By natural selection they survived. 
Then they were brought down to one out of which it 
seemed probable we might hammer the tool we wanted. 
Verbal changes were suggested, words were put in, words 
were left out, by common consent, no votes being taken. 
At last by this process of elimination and amendment, 
which would have been absolutely impossible in a large 
convention under parliamentary law, there emerged the 
statement, unanimously adopted the next day as the 
preamble of the Conference, with other changes to make 
the constitution correspond to its spirit and purpose. 
The preamble reads thus: 

“The National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches was formed in the year 1865, with the 
purpose of strengthening the churches and _ societies 
which should unite in it for more and better work for 
the kingdom of God. These churches accept the relig- 
ion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, 
that practical religion is summed up in love to God and 
love to man. 

‘“The Conference recognizes the fact that its constit- 
uency is Congregational in tradition and polity. There- 
fore, it declares that nothing in this Constitution is to be 
construed as an authoritative test; and we cordially 
invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing 
from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our 
spirit and our practical aims.” 

The next day this preamble was committed to Dr. 
Savage and to Dr. Hale, to be offered to the Conference. 
After being read it was laid upon the table until it could 
be printed and read by all the delegates, an hour was set 
for its discussion, and another hour for the taking of the 
vote. When the first hour came, a thousand people had 
assembled, but nobody dared to break the spell of inter- 
est and expectation by unconsidered speech. The Con- 
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ference was tense with a new feeling of harmony thrilling 
with the belief that our twenty-seven years of discord were 
past. It was agreed to omit the discussion and take the 
vote. The measure was carried without a dissenting 
voice, and foronce a Unitarian Conference broke loose 
with enthusiasm. 


For the Christian Register. 


Fringed Gentian. 


BY A.) PG. 


October’s darling child, 
Seeing through half-closed lids as in a dream 
The maples’ blazing pyre mirrored within the stream, 
Unto my shadowed spirit seems to say, 
“Fair—fair was Yesterday, 
Sweeter still To-day.”’ 
May not the unknown Morrow lovelier be than they, 
And hold in beckoning hand some quenchless torch 
To light us on our way? 


Recreations of a Sketcher. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The great artist only can find inspiration in the sim- 
plest landscape. The impulse to composition given 
through suggestion and grouping is always on the alert, 
The tyro is ever on the lookout for the picturesque to 
eke out the paucity of the creative faculty. For this 
reason he finds a sad lack of interesting and paintable 
old houses in America. The neater and more rectangu- 
lar the dwelling, the less it appeals to his imagination. 
Box fronts, staring white paint, grass-green blinds, 
picket fences, and spick-and-span barns and _ stables 
have no artistic value. 

The art of attractive and beautiful gardens is in its 
eatliest stages in this country. The old-fashioned 
kitchen garden or front door-yard, with its charming 
tangle of beloved blooms, known to our childhood, 
may still be found in remote country places; but garden- 
ing as an art, a symphony of color, a harmony of blended 
trees, shrubs, and flowers, is just beginning to be studied 
and prized among us. 

The cottage grounds of the poor that in England dis- 
play such a wealth of exquisite bloom, with a love of 
order and neatness that a delight in flower culture in- 
spires, with us are frequently mere wastes of ugliness 
and untidy litter. 

Because of the paucity of available picturesque ma- 
terial for the use of the student and amateur, certain art 
centres have been formed in different parts of the coun- 
try where artists love to congregate, and pupils are not 
wanting to try a ’prentice hand at sketching the face of 
nature. Before the art school arrived in a certain lo- 
cality Jonathan’s old house was not judged by his well- 
to-do neighbors as worth anything but to make an 
election bonfire for the benefit of the village boys; but 
still it stood tottering on its feeble legs, while barns and 
haystacks were struck by lightning and consumed in the 
immediate neighborhood. Such are the strange, freak- 
ish ways of nature. But with the coming of the art 
students all was changed. Jonathan’s old house be- 
came celebrated as a little mecca. Its sunken roof, 
battered and paintless sidings, windows stuffed with 
straw and rags, a lean-to under which a few bony hens 
scratched, and some halt farm utensils and broken- 
down vehicles were collected. A pig-pen in one corner, 
a stable door sagging off its hinges, were the main con- 
stituents. But all was colored with the soft, delicious 
grays and browns of paintless age, the compensating 
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color for neglect and squalor. In one corner is a climb- 
ing vine, a hop vine, the most graceful of any, and above 
it from the broken window hangs a fragment of faded 
red curtain. Hawthorne has well remarked that only 
when buildings begin to decay and tone into the color 
that time alone can give, do they become the spoil of 
the sketcher. These enthusiasts could be seen camped 
under trees by the roadside, north and south, in the 
nieadow, and on the little hill opposite. Their white 
umbrellas dotted the Banton scene like tents in an 
encampment. 7 

The surroundings are as charmingly suggestive to the 
artistic eye as the house itself. A bold cliff rises be- 
hind it crowned by black pines through which the sunset 
color streams as through spread fingers. A little noisy 
brook wanders down and half encircles the place near 
a watering trough and rustic bridge, while oat fields and 
grass meadows form a pretty foreground. 

Jonathan lives in this rickety abode, and so many 
artists have come and asked the privilege of painting 
his old barrack he now regards himself as what he calls 
a connysure. There is no profit in the vogue to him, 
but surely he is not without honor in his own eyes. 
Jonathan belongs to the oldest school of philosophers, 
the cogitators and do-nothings. He is too lazy to have 
a good redeeming vice, else he might be disposed of in 
some one of the government hotels for incompetents. 
As it is, he is pérfectly content to see his large family 
of small children play about in the dirt, with scarcely a 
whole garment among the seven. While his wife takes 
in washing and slaves all day, he sits in the shade in 
summer and in the warmest corner by the fire in winter. 
Jonathan belongs to the shamelessly shiftless. He’ 
rather prides himself upon it and regards it as an honor- 
able distinction. 

When you go to paint his"old house, as you must to 
keep up the traditions of the art school, he comes and 
plants himself near you in the easiest attitude he can 
attain, on the soft side of a rock. He is not interested 
in your sketch. He knows too much about art in his 
own conceit to care for feeble -attempts by tyros. He is, 
indeed, somewhat of a cynic in regard to the value of 
the ornamental arts; for, although hopelessly lazy by 
nature and habit, he is a utilitarian in theory. He is 
fond of conversation, and possessed of a g.eat flow of 
words drawled out with the slow motion of a stream 
of cold molasses. The continuing spirit is so great in 
him that people flee and lock their doors when they see 
him approaching. 

‘This ’ere sketchin’,’’ he began, having a victim at 
a disadvantage, ‘‘that all the folks are so crazy about 
in this vicinity, don’t strike me as much of a profession. 
It’s well enough for women who ain’t married, and never 
likely to be, and ain’t got anything to do of more 
account, and want to pass away the time letting June 
bugs crawl over them and mosquitoes feed on them; 
but for men it’s like doin’ the baby act, dabbin’ away 
with them little brushes and stickin’ paint on cloth. 
Even for women it would look more practical if they 
put them little stools they set on long side a cow, and 
was pourin’ milk into a pail. Lots of men come here to 
draw my house, big boned, hefty fellows, who could do 
a good day’s work choppin’ down trees, or mowin’ and 
pitchin’ in the hay field; and from what I hear said they’d 
a make just about as much as they do at their trade.” 

‘Probably, Jonathan,’’ you remark craftily, ‘‘you 
area good chopper and hoer of corn, and feel the dignity 
of labor.” 

‘‘Well, I may have been good at it when I was younger ; 
but you see I ain’t built for that kind of thing. I’m 
all crippled up with rheumatiz—not like them hearty 
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men that come around here every summer, with their 
kit of paints and canvas and little easels.” 

“What do you do for a living?” 

“Well, I used to fish some, but fishin’s played out. 
The streams are all clean fished, and them that ain’t 
fished are preserved. Now I help my wife with the 
washin’ when its extry heavy, or I tend the baby.’ 

“TI wonder, Jonathan, you haven’t taken up art, 
you have seen so much of it.” 

“T did think of it one time. ‘here was a feller here 
who offered to teach me all the essentials in ten easy 
lessons, and I could join what is called the Impressionist 
School, but it didn’t seem to me real manly, and I gave 
it up; but I allow it’s real pooty business for girls. But 
I must be goin’. Of course we don’t charge nothin’ 
for takin’ the picture of the old house. ’Tain’t as if we 
could put up a toll gate; but them photographers, when 
they come along, generally offer a cigar, or some little 
memento of their gratitoode.”’ 


The Best Kind of Religion. 


BY ABRAM §&. ISAACS. 


“Depart from evil and do good, 
Seek peace and pursue it.” 
—PSALM XXXIV, 15. 

There are numberless forget-me-nots in Scripture, 
common thoughts that retain their beauty and fragrance 
for all time, and make the Old Book new and stimulating 
in every age. For directness and force, however, the 
text can neither be surpassed nor outgrown. It has an 
air of finality as well as of authority. 

One can readily imagine the scene suggested by the 
Psalmist. A wandering teacher, who preaches in par- 
ables in the Oriental fashion, one day assembles the young 
and exclaims: ‘‘Come, children, I will teach you the fear 
of the Lord. Who of you desires life and prosperity?” 
And, as the people, old and young, full of curiosity, gaze 
at him for the answer, he utters the words: ‘‘Keep thy 
tongue from evil and thy lips from speaking guile. Seek 
peace and pursue it.” 

That is, after all, the best kind of religion, for it means 
righteous conduct. It has no distinctive name, no sym- 
bols, no litanies, no traditions. It is simple, intelligible, 
_ universal, true. It goes to the root of things. It touches 
the essentials. It is for all classes and conditions. There 
can be no religiousness if the Psalmist’s utterances are 
despised. For without them they may be respectabil- 
ity and formalism, the outward shell and glitter, but no 
fragrance, life, reality. You may have the bare walls, 
but no home; empty profession, but no character or 
genuineness. 

Some people like a negative kind of religion—they 
avoid evil, but fail to do good. They will do nothing 
actually base, but they will never exert themselves to 
promote goodness. In their fear of evil, in their desire 
to walk the straight path, they get into a selfish kind of 
religion without strength or vision. Like the vestal 
virgins, they produce no fruit. They are eminently 
proper, but they never emerge from their monumental 
propriety, and their life takes its color from the moon- 
light, not the sun. It is possible for such people to pride 
themselves on their conduct, for they never commit crimes 
on the statute book. Yet often sinners in motley array 
may stand a better chance of salvation than saints in 
broadcloth. 

The right kind of religion, however, must be positive. 
It must do something. It must seek out goodness, and 
not only love peace, but pursue it, with scorn of conse- 
quences. It must not only avoid evil, but do good and 
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promote goodness. It must possess force, grit, activity. 
It must show results. There must. be performance as 
well as aspiration. It must have a passion for right 
living, and, regarding the world as seed ground for high 
endeavor, make the daily life the test and mirror of one’s 
faith. 

PATERSON, N.J. 


Affirmations. 


To see the goodness in other people, and to help them 
to find it in themselves; to be tolerant of the opinions of 
others, giving them credit whenever possible for sincerity 
of purpose; to be frank and open-hearted and honest in 
my dealings with others, showing a willingness to accord 
evenl a competitor a fair opportunity in the race of life; 
to deal fairly and affectionately with those who are in any 
sense criminal in their acts or tendencies, and to rebuke 
and criticise only in love; to respect and care for my 
body as a fit temple of the soul by temperance in eating 
and drinking, and to work hard enough to appreciate rest 
and recreation; to refuse utterly to worry unnecessarily 
about anything, but to strive at all times to entertain 
only pure and ennobling thoughts; to get good and to 
give good everywhere, making somebody glad of my 
presence,—these are some of the affirmations that might 
profitably be made by those who are interested in a more 
spiritual type of consciousness. 

Finally— 

To see the beauteous world, 

To breathe the fragrant air, 

To hear accordant sounds, 

To feel, to be,— ; 

This is not life! 

There is a larger view, 

There is a deeper breath, 

Thére is a finer touch, 

And a diviner sound, 

Than sense can e’er reveal, 

To see the glory in the Infinite, ~ 
To feel the breath of the Almighty, 
To hear the voice of the I Am,— 


This is to live. 
—William A, McKeever. 


Spiritual Life. 


He who is great when he falls is great in his prostration, 
and is no more an object of contempt than when men 
tread on the ruins of sacred buildings, which men of piety 
venerate no less than if they stood.—Seneca. 


a 


Thus love is the most easy and agreeable, and gratitude 
the most humiliating, affection of the mind: we never re- 
flect on the man we love without exulting in our choice, 
while he who has bound us to him by benefits alone rises 
to our ideas as a person to whom we have in some measure 
forfeited our freedom.—Goldsmith. 


wt 


Whatever mitigates the woes or increases the happiness 
of others is a just criterion of goodness; and whatever 
injures society at large, or any individual in it, is a cri- 
terion of iniquity. One should not quarrel with a dog 
without any reason sufficient to vindicate one through all 
the courts of morality.—Goldsmith. 


od 


I saw on the seashore a holy man, who had been torn 
by a tiger, and could get no salve to heal his wound. For 
a length of time he suffered much pain, and was all along 
offering thanks to the Most High. They asked him, 
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saying, ‘‘Why are you so grateful?’’ He answered, ‘‘God 
be praised that I am overtaken with misfortune and not 
with sin.’’—Saadt (A.D, 1175-1292). 


wt 


If a man die shall he live again? 
The question makes the answer plain. 
God would not put the query in our mind 
Unless the wished-for answer we shall find. 
Our questions, let them haunt us still; 
God hints at nothing he will not fulfil. 
—Dr. Bartol, paraphrased by J. A: Torrey. 


The Real Self. 


Let us try to make clear to ourselves what personal life 
actually and concretely is. It is rather an interesting 
problem when you come to ask what this self really is. 
Yesterday you were a despondent, rather pessimistic and 
gloomy person. This morning possibly you are an opti- 
mist. Sometimes you are a person gladly obedient to all 
manner of beautiful and tender impulses; and sometimes 
another, with grim determination doggedly fighting for 
your place in the great struggle for existence. Unless 
you are exceptionally fortunate (or unfortunate), it seems 
true to say that there are a great many of you. Holmes’s 
statement, that there are at least six persons engaged in 
any conversation, because there are three each of them, 
sometimes seems an understatement. Yet, as life rises 
from the savage slowly toward its own, another attitude 
becomes possible. 

When I say to you that there are at least half a dozen 
of me, who is it that says it? It is not one of the half 
dozen, ‘There is a fellow who stands outside and counts 
them, watches them, criticises them, and, as the sense of 
personality develops and grows, uses them. ‘Toward 
what? Toward the achievement of a life which stands 
behind and grows through and is immensely larger and 
stronger than these moods, these changing personalities, 
these attitudes or modes of individual experience, all of 
them on the level of the smaller life, and only the material 
after all in and through which what I call the real person 
comes to himself. 

There is no such large personal consciousness in the 
earlier stages of life. What the savage calls himself is 
simply a bundle of appetites and moods and impulses. 
Very slowly man is becoming conscious that there is 
something in him vastly greater than this superficial in- 
dividual life. Whitman says, ‘‘I am not contained be- 
tween my hat and my boots.” Speaking of all the vari- 
ous experiences which met him as they meet us, he says, 
‘These come to me days and nights, and go from me 
again; but they are not the Me myself.” 

Gradually here and there among men, at first, as it seems, 
almost as a contradiction to self, this sense of greater per- 
sonality has been coming. ‘The essence of religion on its 
highest plane has always been the discovery of it. Under 
all the various forms through which the great founders 
in religion hand on their message to us, this is the essen- 
tial thing. 

Buddha discovered that in him there was a self which 
was superior to ease and pleasure and selfishness and ap- 
petite. He declared that, as that real self grew, he found 
deliverance. ‘The discovery of it meant for him that won- 
derful serenity which is the charm of his message. 

Jesus made the same experience. That is what he 
means when he says, ‘‘I amcome to do not my own will, 
but the will of God.” I paraphrase it thus: ‘‘I am come 
not to do the will of this Nazarene peasant with his preju- 
dices and fears and his likings: I am come to will what 
I discover in the great impulses and the high feelings and 
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the magnificent opening possibilities of my very soul,” 
It is to that he refers when he says that the one thing 
above all else is that you let the God in you rule. His 
good news to every one was, the God in you may be king, 
master of your fears, master of your selfishness, rising 
above your vacillation and your doubt and your hesita- 
tion, enabling you to live like a great soul, like one of the 
heirs of the great life of God. 

When he got hold of Peter and James and Matthew, 

the tax gatherer, what he did for them was to help them 
somehow to discover within themselves a kind of courage 
and resource, almost-at last a kind of glee in the face of 
adversity and misfortyine, a simple, large, natural, beau- 
tiful kindliness which they had not suspected, and it lifted 
them out of the power of the petty life, made a different 
kind of men of them. 
_ The Pauline letters herald exactly the same thing. 
They are full of the sense of the struggle of the real self 
to emerge from the lower life which holds it down. Not 
what I dreamed of, not what I long for, is what masters 
me, is their complaint. Yet they are aware that that les- 
ser self is not the reality. The petty self is not to have 
dominion. ‘‘It is no longer I that live, but Christ Jesus 
that liveth in me.” 
I is not the J. The real J is the larger self which seems 
like the birth of a new life. 

It was the discovery of the real self in him which 
caused Paul to cease to be a more or less successful 
Jewish legal practitioner, living on the level of his fears 
and selfish anxieties, drawn here and there by his love 
of applause and ease and pleasure, tossed to and fro by 
every shifting wave of circumstance, and enabled him to 
rise out of those things into the splendid atmosphere of 
his real life. He called it the Christ life in his heart. He 
had found himself. He had become a man in whom per- 
sonality had developed. 

Let me try and phrase it to you in another way. It is 
the process whereby life in you widens from the individ- 
ual life, which of necessity always is a slave to circum- 
stance, to the sense that the life which is really yours, if 
you claim it, is something akin to the quiet serenity and 
power which comes when you feel that you are after all 
part of the whole vast process underneath all individual 
lives. In realizing that inheritance of yours and making 
it your own, so that you grow able to meet what comes to 
you on your road in that larger temper and spirit, you 
develop your real self. 

In the far northern seas, when summer has come and 
the ice is beginning to break up, you sometimes see the 
strange sight of an iceberg crashing its way through a 


great surface flow of ice, ten, fifteen feet thick, as though 
impelled by some magical and almighty power. For, 


when your berg is large enough, it sinks its base down 
to the deep current. Your shallow surface current, with 
the wind behind it, may be northward; but the deep cur- 
rent is running south, and the berg has sunk deep enough 
to feelits power. Then it moves with resistless composure 
and ease through all that bars its way. 

That is what the enlarging of personality, the discov- 
ery of the real self, means. It has found the power to 
go deep below the mere surface of living. ‘The little self 
in you is the plaything of the opinions of your neighbors, 
the slave of your own passing moods of elation or depres- 
sion, bound up with your chance of success or failure. 
Your venture fails and the light has gone out of your 
skies, or your venture succeeds and it seems as though 
heaven were coming to you, the little self of you. But 
within each of us lies a larger self in touch with deeper 
tides and conscious of vaster powers. It reaches’ down 
beneath success and failure, beneath applause or disre- 
gard, into the tide of the great life. It knows that so, 
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That is, my narrow, selfish, cowardly — 


{ 
} 
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whatever comes on the surface, it is within our power to 
quietly come to our own, to fulfil ourselves, to live our 
real life. 

Now that is the only office of-religion as I care to stand 
for it, and I believe in a church only as an institution 
whereby men band themselves together to encourage one 
another in the confident endeavor to realize this larger 
way of living. Only by patient confidence in that end, 
it seems to me, can you get out of the power of the lower 
life. You cannot dismiss your fears by thinking about 
them. You cannot conquer your selfishness by concen- 
trating your attention on selfishness. The old method 
of struggling to cease to be a petty-natured man does 
not work. It is like the endeavor to get darkness out 
of a room with a bucket. The divine way is to believe 
that within you there is a kind of bigness of spirit which 
makes it impossible for you to be mean, a kind of native 
largeness of affection which means that you cannot af- 
ford to hate, a certain wonderful personal confidence 
which just lifts you out of the power of your fears, a 
kind of delight in letting this greater nature which in 
you is on the way have command, until you pass from 
the realm where you talk of good and evil and begin to 
belong to the realm where you are learning to trust and 
glory and delight in letting ‘this real self of you have its 
way.—Rev. W. H. Pulsford. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Rome. 

A good many years ago the Bishop of Rome issued an 
encyclical, addressed not to the Roman Catholic Church 
only, but to all who professed themselves Christians. 

With amiable condescension, quite like that with which, 
as Mr. Lowell says, the average European talks down 
to the average American, the Bishop of Rome addressed 
all Protestants as courteously, but as imperially, as 
Augustus Cesar might have addressed a sea captain of 
his own navy in the port of Marseilles. The pope told 
us what to do and what not to do, and among other things 
told us to put ourselves under the direction of the bishops 
whom he had commissioned, and all would be well. 

It so happened that the Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers met in Boston for its annual 
meeting not long after. We have to meet only once a 
year, because each congregation represented finds itself 
sufficient for its own affairs, and each congregation is apt 
to say, as civilly as possible, to those who are not mem- 
bers, ‘‘If you will mind your business, we will mind ours.” 
In such an assembly, however, it was natural that this 
letter from the gentleman in charge of the churches in 
Rome should arrest attention. The distinguished scholar, 
Dr. Frederic Hedge, was present; and he said, in substance, 
this: that the pope knew, as well as we knew, that in the 
first and second Christian centuries nobody thought or 
claimed that there was any head to the separate Chris- 
tian congregations, excepting so far as Jesus Christ could 
be so spoken of. He said, ‘“The pope knows, as well as we 
know, that the order of the Congregational Churches is 
historically older than that of the establishment now 
called the Catholic Church.” And Dr. Hedge implied 
that it would have been well had the encyclical alluded 
to facts so well known to history. 

We were all glad to have this stated so distinctly. 
And I had the honor of moving a resolution, which passed 
unanimously, that Dr. Hedge and Dr. Mark Hopkins 
should be a committee of the ‘‘Massachusetts Conven- 
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tion’”’ to address the pope, and to intimate that we knew, 
as well as the rest of the world knew, the historical prim- 
acy of the Congregational Churches,—as it happened our 
Convention is the oldest organization or assembly in 
the world which represents many churches of the Congre- 
gational Order,—that for that reason we addressed him 
as he had addressed us, but only for the purpose of say- 
ing that we knew, as well as he knew, that our church order 
was older than that of Rome. 

Dr. Hedge and Dr. Hopkins were both pleased with the 
resolution and with their appointment. For myself, from 
this day I have always regretted that they were pre- 
vented, as they were, from meeting to prepare the docu- 
ment proposed. I think it quite possible that a draft 
made by each of them might be found in their papers to- 
day. Severe domestic affliction prevented their meeting 
to agree on the proposed letter, and it was neversent. If 
any one says that the incident illustrates the inability 
of Congregationalists to interfere with other people’s 
business, he says what is true. 

I tell this little story at this length because the new 
encyclical which the present Bishop of Rome has lately 
sent forward to the world, instructing all Roman Catholics 
as to what they shall read and what they shall not read, 
what they shall teach and learn and not, has met with 
fit replies. In France and in Italy, in the languages of — 
those countries, immediate replies were printed. In Eng- 
land Rev. M. Lilley of London has translated the French 
reply and published it in London. I have not seen that 


_ the translation has been advertised in this country. 


What may almost be called an authoritative reply from 
America has come very fitly from our Historical Society. 
Dr. James De Normandie recognizes the claim of the 
encyclical, and, because the pope’s defiance of what he 
calls modernism really concerns the students of history 
especially, has prepared for the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society and has read there, a careful paper on that 
claim. ‘This admirable treatise is now printed separately. 
It ought to be very widely circulated, and all thoughtful 
students ought to be glad to read it. One is well aware 
that, if the injunctions of Pope Pius were carried out, no 
Roman Catholic could read it. For the special intention 
of the encyclical is to prevent everybody from reading 
any studies of the last century which add ‘to what was 
known, say, two hundred years ago. This encyclical 
is not addressed, as the older one was, to which I have 
alluded, to all who call themselves Christians. It is 
addressed to the patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and 
other local ordinaries in peace and communion with the 
apostolic see; and it instructs all clergymen to see to it 
that the people under their charge shall not read the 
books which have advanced beyond the time-limit of 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Twenty years ago any such instruction as to modern 
criticism or modern science would have been ridiculed as 
absurd through the whole world. It remains to be seen 
how far the injunction of the Bishop of Rome will now be 
fulfilled in America. I have been glad to see that in the 
discussions in Italy the words ‘‘modernism” and ‘‘Ameri- 
canism”’ are used interchangeably, There would seem to 
be an impression there that the Catholic Church in America 
is not kindly disposed to such a lecture as it has now 
received from the Vatican. It will be interesting to 
see in*the next five years how far this impression is cor- 
rect. If any priest of the Roman Catholic Church have 
been naturalized in America, he will remember that 
he has solemnly abjured all authority of the Pope of 
Rome in his naturalization oath. 

In all discussions of the subject Dr. De Normandie’s 
paper will prove to be an admirable handbook. 

EpwarpD E. HALE. 
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Keep a-Trying. 


Say, “I will!” and then stick to it,— 
That’s the only way to do it. 
Don’t build up a while, and then 
Tear the whole thing down again. 
Fix the goal you wish to gain, 
Then go at it heart and brain, 
And, though clouds shut out the blue, 
Do not dim your purpose true 
With your sighing. 
Stand erect, and, like a man, 
Know “They can who think they can!” 
Keep a-trying. 


Had Columbus, half-seas o’er, 
‘Turned back to his native shore, 
Men would not, to-day, proclaim 
Round the world his deathless name. 
So must we sail on with him 
Past horizons far and dim, 
Till at last we own the prize 
‘That belongs to him who tries 
With faith undying; 
Own the prize that all may win 
Who, with hope, through thick and thin 
Keep a-trying. 
—Nixon Waterman, 


A Suggestion. 


BY REV. WILLIAM T, BROWN, 


May I take a very little space in your col- 
umns for a suggestion? The Regzster is, by 
virtue of its weekly publication and more ex- 
tended circulation, the natural spokesman of 
our free churches, of our liberal thought. Its 
pages are read by all our ministers and by a 
large number of our membership. In addi- 
tion to the many good purposes which it now 
serves so admirably, might it not lend itself 
also to another? 

By those who do not know the inner mean- 
ing and spirit of the liberal movement the 
criticism is often made that we have no defi- 
nite, well-defined. reason for being, that our 
preaching is largely made up of negations, 
that we have no constructive gospel or mis- 
sion, 

The criticism has also been made upon 
some of the teaching of our schools,—or rather 
of the schools where many of our ministers 
are trained for their work,—that this teaching 
is not differentiated from that of otherschools, 
that some of our teachers give their pupils 
merely a mild form of orthodoxy. 

The fact that such criticisms are made 
might not be-sufficient ground for undertaking 
what I propose, but I venture to say that in a 
group of churches like ours, where the largest 
freedom is guaranteed to every man, and 
where intense individualism tends to prevent 
that co-operative effort which belongs to the 
most effective missionary service, the ele- 
ments of a wise and inspiring leadership 
would be welcomed by all of us and prove an 
invaluable factor in our common work. 

Why would it not be an excellent idea for 
the editor of the Register to ask one or more 
of the teachers in the Meadville and Harvard 
schools, or any other recognized authorities 
in our number,—authorities in the realm of 
philosophy,—to state in a brief series of pa- 
pers, in the columns of the Register, the ground 
upon which liberal faith rests, the working 
hypothesis which our service presupposes; 
in a word, just what, in the light of modern 
science and philosophy and the evolution of 
mee it is the business of the minister to 
do 

There are men in our ministry, no doubt, 
whose means do not permit their attending 
summer courses at Cambridge or Meadville. 
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And, besides, it may be supposed that in a 
church like ours there are quantities of 
thoughtful men and women outside the minis- 
try who would be equally interested in such 
a series of simple, straightforward papers as 
I have suggested. 

One has only to read the words of eminent 
and scholarly men in our fellowship to be 
convinced that some things which have been 
counted fundamental in religion no longer 
have any standing ground. What is in- 
finitely more interesting to know is, what are 
the things which remain? 
peculiar forms of human service, of whole- 
hearted effort, of dead-in-earnest struggle, 
of enthusiasm-breeding work, to which the 
facts of science and philosophy urge men, in 
the pursuit of which there is a motive or an 
incentive which makes. any sacrifice seem 
small? 

Not having been trained for the ministry 
at either Harvard or Meadville, but at Yale, 
I am hardly qualified to suggest who should 
be asked to perform this service, but I think 
there would be a large consensus of opinion 
that Dr. Fenn should take part in such a 
symposium, if it,is undertaken. 

Does any one doubt the great value of 
some such clear, concise, plain-spoken state- 
ment of the fundamentals of religion, some 
such uncovering of the great inspiration to 
religious service as I have suggested? 


Sensible Scotsmen. 


The religion of the typical Scotsman, who 
regards it as a duty to think of others as well 
as of himself, may be judged by the manner 
in which he spends a typical Sunday, and 
in which he translates the teaching of that 
day into practice during the week. He takes 
a stroll before breakfast cheerily, rather than 
painfully, conscious that his grandfather 
might have regarded it as.a crime to do so. 
After breakfast he and his family go to 
church in the spirit of the Village Blacksmith 
or Burns’s Cotter. Like his grandfather he 
is a sermon-taster; but his taste in sermons 
is mellower and more tolerant. If the dis- 
course to which he listens is not quite to his 
mind as a doctrinal exposition, he dilates 
on the fact to a male friend on his way home 
to a substantial early dinner. But he never 
dreams of suggesting to his wife, after com- 
plimenting her on the roast, that a heresy 
hunt should be set on foot against the minis- 
ter. When he was a young man he thoroughly 
approved of the sweetly jingling journalese 
of Tennyson, ‘‘There is more faith in honest 
doubt, than half the creeds.” His grand- 
father dwelt on the firstly, the secondly, and 
the thirdly; he himself, with his mind wan- 
dering in the direction of the poor, at whom, 
instead of for whom, the gospel is sometimes 
preached, values only the practical applica- 
tion. If his minister has spoken of the 
human side of life in such a sympathetic way 
as to compel him to rush to his cheque-book 
after breakfast on Monday, the sermon has 
been a perfect success alike from the stand- 
point of pulpit and of pew. In the after- 
noon he may, especially if requested by his 
minister, deliver an address to the Sabbath 
School of his church, or to a Boys’ Brigade 
meeting; his admonitions are full at once 
of shrewdness and of kindliness, of the spirit 
ofgChrist, and of that perfectly justifiable, 
commercial astuteness which inspires Burns’s 
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“Address to a Young Friend.” 
evening he may again go to church, but his 
family are under no compulsion to accompany 
him; or he may spend the hours between 


tea and family worship browsing among 


his books. Family worship, which in such 
circles is, as a rule, now held once a day, 
concludes a full and well-spent Sunday.— 
William Wallace, in Hibbert Journal. 


—__ Literature. 


THE NATURALIZATION OF THE SUPER- 
NATURAL. By Frank Podmore. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 net.—The 
object for which the Psychical Research 
Society was organized, something more than 
a ‘quarter of a century ago,—namely, “to 
investigate that large group of debatable 
phenomena designated by such terms as mes- 
meric, psychical, and spiritualistic,”—may 
be briefly summed up in the title of this 
book, The Naturalization of the Super- 
natural, 
outside the realm of organized knowledge, 
and it is now the task of Mr. Podmore to 
determine their present claim to be admitted 
within that realm. ‘The illustrative narra- 
tives with which his book is largely filled 
are selected partly from the Proceedings, 
but mainly from the unpublished Journal 
of the Society for Psychical Research. The 
chapters have abundant material for thought, 
if one is willing to give himself to the puz- 
zling, often fascinating, subject. ‘Thought- 
transference and coincident dreams, tele- 
pathic hallucinations and the phantasms of 
Spiritualism, tranceand automatic messages, 
clairvoyance and prevision, are all illus- 
trated by striking stories, well-attested, 
in which the evidence for and against is 
stated ‘with bluntest impartiality; and, 
when no well-based conclusions can be drawn 
from them, they are left unaccounted for 
It is interesting to note the character 
of Podmore’s final conclusions. He is 
careful not to claim too much for the 
results of the Society’s investigations, al- 
though he considers the worth of their work 
well established, There are grounds for 
hoping that the difficulties in the way of a 
physical explanation of telepathy may ulti- 
mately diminish, and in the mean time the 
hypothesis of telepathy is in no worse case 
than the hypothesis of gravitation has been 
until recently, Even if the facts of telepathy 
are admitted, it does not appear that they 
carry the investigator beyond the material 
world, The exhibitions of materialization, 
spirit photography, and slate-writing, which 
found favor a generation ago, are now, he 
says, so generally discredited that they need 
scarcely be considered seriously. The most 
that can be said is that certain facts are not 
inconsistent with the hypothesis of the 
agency of the dead, but there are other inter- 
pretations in the present state of our knowl- 
edge equally adequate. The inquiry is 
still proceeding, and by consent of all who 
are engaged in it the evidence for any cer- 
tain conclusion, positive or negative, is still 
insufficient. ‘Touching prevision and dream 
directions, ‘‘Questioning Leuconéde must 
still question in vain. 
that there are Babylonish numbers or wiz- 
ard’s spells, visions by day or dreams by 


night, which can reveal to her or to us the 


hidden things of fate.” 


The facts of investigation were- 
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Dr. Elwood Worcester 


Rector of Emmanuel Church, of Boston, and 
founder of the “Emmanuel Movement” of 
mental healing, begins his remarkable series of 


_ The Results of 
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in this issue, now out, of 


15 Cents on Every News-stand 


A History OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS., 
By James Henry Breasted, Ph.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons,—The success 
of Prof. Breasted’s large history of Egypt 
justifies the publication of this abridged 
edition of the work, His historical state- 
ments are based on contemporaneous 
sources of information,—inscriptions, wall- 
paintings, papyri,—and may be relied on 
as being as nearly accurate as present data 
make possible. 


Moreover, the history is set | 


l 
forth not as a mere mass of incidents, but as| movement of Amenhotep IV. (B.c. 1375- 


an orderly development. The conditions} 1358). The author properly declines to 
that led from the Old and Middle Kingdoms | express a positive opinion as to the origin 
and the Hyksos domination to the political | of the Hyksos and the Hittites. In one or 
culmination under the Empire, and then! two instances he has overbold inferences: 
to decadence, partial restoration, and final|there is no need to refer Hebrew Messi- 
fall (conquest by the Persians, B.c. 525), anic prophecy (p, 168) or the later logos- 
are clearly described. An excellent picture | doctrine (p. 206) to Egyptian models, Per- 
is given of the social life of Egypt, its po- | haps he is just a little too much concerned 
litical constitution, its art, and its religious} to deduce all ancient West-Asian civilized 


evolution, particularly of the monotheistic | ideas from Egypt (as Assyriologists are in 
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danger of claiming too much for Baby- 
lonia), but in general his statements are 
cautious and moderate, and his narrative 
is full of interest from beginning to end. 


SmpnEY AT COLLEGE. By Anna Chapin 
Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, $1.50. 
“When in doubt about a new book, buy 
an old one by Miss Ray” is the maxim by 
which a competent maiden aunt guides suc- 
cessfully the Christmas shopping for her 
nieces and others. It is a good rule, the 
merit of which will not be impaired by the 
. new volume of the Sidney Series, which takes 
its heroine to Miss Ray’s own college and 
shows how the girls play the game at Smith, 
not only basket-ball, but the real, the big 
game that lasts through the four years, 
and then longer according to the girl. This 
is among the very best of the college books, 
and it neither idealizes nor minimizes the 
work, the fun, and the opportunities. Sid- 
ney is as lovable, Bungay as irrepressible, as 
when they brightened the first volume of 
the series; and readers will note with pleas- 
ure that the former is left merely ‘‘a bump- 
tious Sophomore,” even at the end of the 
present record of her doings. 


UncLE Sam’s Business. By Crittenden 
Marriott. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—This book is based on the conviction 
that the young Americans ought to know 
more about the way that government serves 
the interests of the people, and, further, that 
such information may be made attractive 
and interesting. Uncle Sam’s first three 
tasks were to provide for the details of 
governing, to arrange for intercourse with 
his neighbors, and to see about getting money. 
How he accomplished these tasks is told in 
three chapters. Then Uncle Sam appears 
as a captain of industry, organizing work- 
men, erecting buildings, cleaning house, 
keeping accounts, establishing communica- 
tion. He looks after our food supply, as 
farmer, stockman, fish-culturist, seedsman, 
and chemist; and, finally, he devotes no 
end of energy to improving public condi- 
tions and fostering the general advance of the 
people. The book will be found useful. 


THE MILLERS AND THEIR NEw Home. By 
Clara Dillingham Pierson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co.—The young Millers are 
real children, and the book which tells about 
their good times together is as thoroughly 
natural in its incidents, conversations, and 
descriptions as it is interesting. More 
than that, hardly any one but a mother can 
appreciate how deftly Mrs. Pierson has in- 
dicated, in this story for children, the prin- 
ciples of training that she has set forth more 
clearly in a book written for mothers them- 
selves, though we are not sure that the 
authorship of this book has ever been ac- 
knowledged. Her tales of the pond people, 
the forest people, and other winged or webbed, 
feathered or furred, small creatures, fulfil 
their purpose very well; but we fancy that 
children will agree in the verdict that the 
Miller family provide even more interesting 
material for a wholly enjoyable book, 


THE A{NEID FOR Boys AND GIRLS, By 
Rev. A. J. Church. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.—This honored 
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people into classic mythology will celebrate 
in January his eightieth birthday. Just what 
relation this newly published volume bears 
to his Stories from Virgil, already a well-worn 
occupant of many a boy’s bookcase, we have 
not sought to inquire. It gives the wonder- 
ful old story in consecutive narration without 
changing its character or spirit. The Alneid 
is one of the few immortal tales of adventure 
that come fresh to each generation, and, as 
Mr. Church has proved, need not lose its 
story interest in its use for educational pur- 
poses. The boy who at ten or twelve has 
followed the fortunes of Avneas will come to 
the story in Latin with all the more spirit. 
This is not theory, but experience. 


Roy AnD Ray In CanapDA, By Mary 
Wright Plummer. New York: Henry Holt 
&Co, $1.75 net.—The children who last year 
became interested in the people, history, 
manners, and customs of Mexico, travelling 
with Roy and Ray among unfamiliar sights 
and scenes, will welcome a new book by the 
same writer, which will teach them, in sim- 
ilarly agreeable fashion, much about our 
neighbors, the Canadians. Great care has 
been taken to make the information accurate, 
and the book is illustrated with map and 
photographs, Roy and Ray are a jolly 
pair of twins, eager to see all that can be 
seen, and quick to appreciate the significance 
of their trip to the land of Wolfe and Evan- 
geline. 
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[Memorable Sermons No 17] 


JOHN MILTON 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


Reprinted from the Works of Channing in 
recognition of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of John Milton, which falls on Decem- 
cer oth, in the hope that it may be made general 
use of by our Ministers and Churches, Sunday 
School, Clubs, Alliances in due observation of the 
day. The pamphlet is bound in the colored 
covers characteristic of the ‘Memorable Ser- 
mons’? series, and, with its 40 or more pages, is 
adequate in both scope and appearance. 


Order by its number only, not by title 
ISSUED AS MEMORABLE SERMONS No. 17 
BY THE 
American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


A BOOK OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION 


A full record of the proceedings, addresses, and papers of 
the recent International Congress of Religious Liberals in 
Boston, September 22—27, 1907. 

EDITED BY 


CHAS. W. WENDTE 


LARGE OCTAYO, 650 PAGES, WITH 55 PORTRAITS 


Price One Dollar; postage 23 cents additional 


Address: 


writer of standard books that for more than] CHAS. W. WENDTE, Secretary International Council 


a generation have ably introduced young 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Princess WISLA. By Sophie Swett. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.— 
The transformation of Peggy Piper of Polly- 
whoppet into an Indian Princess and the in- 
teresting adventures through which she 
passed before the Pollywhoppet boys and 
girls could claim her again as playmate make 
up a story that brings child romance and 
child reality closely together. Young readers 
will not wonder that Polly remembered with 
pleasure certain phases of her strange life, and 
they will follow with eager interest the chain 
of adventures that connected her with im- 
portant happenings and made her a hero- 
ine. 


THE HERO OF PIGEON Camp, By Martha 
James. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25.—The boys of Pigeon 
Camp are not strangers to young readers, and 
Jimmie Suter has been the hero of more than 
one adventure that has found its way into 
print. Lucci, the waif, is perhaps the cen- 
tre of the present instalment of their good 
times, and proves himself in tests of simple 
manliness and personal courage. An un- 
usual feature of the story is the technical 
instruction given in regard to building a 
house. : 


The Hibbert Journal 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy 


The October number begins the seventh 
volume, and is a remarkable issue both in 
the broad scope and compelling interest 
of its unusual contents. The world-wide 
range of notable contributors, as well as 
the diversity of their subjects, is seen 
below. All shades of religious and philo- 
sophical belief are represented. The 
unsolicited statement from more than one 
authoritative source, that THE HIB- 
BERT is the greatest quarterly in the 
world, is surely well borne out by this 
number. 


Some of the Leading Articles for October : 


THE MISCARRIAGE OF LIFE IN THE WEST. 
By Sri Ramanathan, Solicitor-General, Ceylon 

A CHINESE STATESMAN’S VIEW OF RELIG- 
ION. By Charles Johnson, late Bengal Civil 
Service 

THE MOSLEM TRADITION OF JESUS’ SECOND 
VISIT ON EARTH. By Captain F. W. Von 
Herbert 

HEGEL AND HIS METHOD. By Professor Will- 
iam James 

A GREAT SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. By Rey. 
Charles Plater, S.J., a Jesuit priest 

INFALLIBILITY AND TOLERATION. By F.C.S, 
Schiller, the British Pragmatist 

HOW CAN CHRISTIANITY BE DEFENDED? By 
Professor A. C. M’Giffert. 

EVANGELICAL BARGAINING. By John Page 
Hopps. 

With equally important articles by Hon. Bertrand 

Russell, Rev. James Moffatt, D.D. T. K. Cheyne, 

D.Litt., and others. 


$2.50 per annum 


75 cents per copy 


Subscriptions for the coming year should 
begin with this issue as the first of the 
seventh volume, but may commence with 
a back number if desired. List of con- 
tents of back issues on request. Address 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Everywhere Company of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., publish A Thousand Thoughts, by Will 
Carleton, jotted down by the author wher- 
ever he happened to be, and carefully in- 
dexed under subjects. They are usually 
two or three lines long, and it is suggested 
that they may be found useful in conversa- 
tion, letter-writing, or literary work, as well 
as a stimulus for original thought. ~The 
sayings are pithy and pointed, as ‘‘The best 
swimmers.are generally short-lived,” ‘More 
people have marched up to the cannon’s 
mouth with their mouths than in any other 
way.” ‘“‘People never know exactly what 
others think of them. Nature wants the 
world to be as happy as possible.” 


Kate E. Carpenter has retold The Story of 
Frederick. the Great for boys and girls, and 
the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company has 
published it with ten or more illustrations, 
several of them taken from famous paintings. 
The leading incidents of Frederick’s un- 
happy childhood and youth occupy about 
half the book,—a story that has the interest 
of truth at least. The important place held 
by this monarch in the history of his own 
country and of Europe justifies this choice 
of a subject, and Mrs. Carpenter has em- 
phasized the disagreeable features of the 
story as little as is consistent with fidelity 
to fact. Her Story of Joan of Arc, which 
tirst made evident her ability to unite his- 
torical accuracy with a style pleasing to 
children, is continuously popular. 


Mrs. Mary Stevens Robinson has written 
an interesting and instructive description of 
Finland, compressed into about: one hun- 
dred and twenty small pages, that make a 
book of moderate size. She writes with 
clarity of expression and gives a lucid though 
condensed outline of affairs historical,” po- 
litical, social, educational, and. religious as 
they exist among this people whom John H. 
Vincent calls in his introduction ‘‘a race of 
sincere, simple-hearted, courageous, up- 
right, and energetic folk.’’ The book is pub- 
lished for the author by Eaton & Mains, and 
is addressed primarily to Methodist readers, 
' though its scope is in reality much wider 
than this announcement indicates. ‘This 
little country has helped bravely in the for- 
ward movement for the liberty of mankind, 
and it concerns us all to know its achieve- 
ments and promise, 


A re-reading of Miss Alcott’s short stories 
makes it perfectly clear why, despite the 
years since they were written, they have not 
been outgrown. Their healthy, happy tone, 
their power to make goodness interesting 
and their scorn of all that is mean and cow- 
ardly, together with the almost unfailing 
vivacity of style, make such books as The 
Spinning-wheel Stories, recently issued in a 
new illustrated edition, exactly the tonic 
needed by young people, who, now as then, 
sometimes begin too early to find life com- 
plex and rainy days dull. Even the shorter 
tales, which we had forgotten were so good, 
have the Alcott touch and the unusual in- 
sight into character as it is in the making, 
before tendencies and aspirations have crys- 
tallized. To one who read them as they 
first came out, many of the stories mean 
chiefly the pathos of lost youth; but to the 
younger generation each tells its own tale, 
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The new edition is as charming as the other 
Alcott books that have been coming out at 
the rate of one or two a year. Ethel P. 
Brown, William A. McCullough, J. W. F. 
Kennedy, and Clara E. Atwood are the il- 
lustrators. 


Comrades Courageous is the taking title 
of a story of two youths and the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, written by Russell Whit- 
comb and published by Richard G. Badger. 
It begins with “‘a fight for life and friend- 
ship,’’ and proceeds through various exciting 
happenings to the climax of earthquake 
and fire. Out of a terrible calamity the 
Fates work wonders,and the story ends with 
unexpected happiness. Another book issued 
by the same publisher is The Rubatyat of a 
Huffy Husband, an amusing parody by Mary 
B. Little. It is remarkable that the won- 
derful lines of old Omar, however twisted 
and parodied, hold their own charm and grip, 
undisturbed by irreverent assaults. In this 
instance the huffy husband rails upon his 
wife’s devotion to the quatrains of Fitz- 
gerald. 


“But, ah, the Irony of Fate—that’s how 
A book of verses underneath the bough 
Is what I hear from Morn to Dewy Eve. 
A Wilderness were Paradise just now.” 


Dr. Charles Edward Jefferson of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle has preached within the last 
two years the twenty-four discourses now 
collected under the title The Character of 
Jesus and published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. They are simple studies of the 
strength, sincerity, poise, candor, generosity, 
and other traits in the character of Jesus, 
culminating in estimates of his holiness and 
greatness. To these are prefixed two intro- 
ductory chapters, in which Dr. Jefferson 
makes clear the scope of his inquiry. He 
studies the Gospels with the conviction that, 
while not inerrant, they give us credible his- 
tory and present us with a portrait of Jesus 
sufficiently accurate to serve as the inspira- 
tion for personal endeavorto live the life 
he lived. These informal talks discuss no 
disputed questions and end with the lines, 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only a man, I say, 
That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will I cleave alway. 
If Jesus Christ is a God, 
And the only God, I swear, 
I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 


The Duty of Being Beautiful becomes an 
inspiring subject as it is presented by Mrs. 
Sara A. Hubbard of Chicago in a slender 
book published by A. C. McClurg of Chi- 
cago. This is something more than a col- 
lection of hints on physical culture and 
allowable toilet preparations. It goes to 
the root of the matter, taking as its motto 
the saying of Antoine Berryer: ‘There 
are no ugly women. ‘There are only women 
who do not know how to look pretty.” 
Mrs. Hubbard shows how high resolve and 
steadfast endeavor accomplish a mysterious 
work in moulding matter into unison with 
spirit. Whoso sets up high and pure ideals 
may grow into their likeness within and 
without, nor is it youth alone that is capable 
of these beneficent transfigurations. Mrs. 
Hubbard does not stop here, but extends 
the duty of being beautiful to the considera- 
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tion of one’s dress, its appropriateness and 
individuality. Her words of counsel touch- 
ing the beauty that grows with the years 
come with especial fitness from a woman 
who has practised what she preaches and 
who holds in her advanced age the charm 
and grace that impress young and old alike. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, publish each 
year a number of books, small in size, but 
weighty in thought, choosing for the pur- 
pose single addresses or essays of thinkers 
and writers, whose words are always worth 
heeding. In this What is Worth While 
Series appears Charles F. Dole’s essay on 
The Hope of Immortality, which embodies 
a statement of the reasons that urge on the 
writer a belief in the reality of the immortal 
life. To him the hope of immortality is not 
a cheap thing, but a costly experience, that 
depends upon character and goes with the 
daily practice of such living as makes im- 
mortality its necessary corollary. The Sure 
and Living Faith is a sermon by Dr. George 
A. Gordon, and it echoes the thought of 
Dr. Dole in such sentences as ‘“‘The fact of 
attested transcendent worth is the beginning 
of all serious belief in immortality.” It 
puts aside as unimportant all questions about 
the possibility of miracles, the record of 
revelation, or the truth of doctrine, finding 
all Christianity in the text, ‘‘And this is 
life eternal, that they should know thee, the 
only true God, and him whom thou didst 
send, even Jesus Christ.’ Other books of 
this series are Cure for Care and Turning 
Northward, both by Rev. J. R. Miller, well 
known as a writer of devotional books. The 
lesson of the one is ‘“‘Don’t worry’; of the 
other, ‘‘Forget the things that are behind, 
the hurts, blunders, sins, successes, and 
reach out for new life and better service.” 
These books are published by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. of New York for 30 cents 
each, 


Books Received. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
A Commentary. By John Galsworthy. $1.5 
The Problem of Age, Growth, and Death. by Charles S. 
Minot, LL.D. $2.50 net. 
Shakespeare Proverbs. By Mary Cowden-Clarke. Edited 
by. William J. Rolfe. $1.50 net 
bbe American Problems. By Harry Earl Montgomery. 
1.50 net 
Flower of the Dusk. By Myrtle Reed. $1.50 net. 
From the Century Co., New York. 
Famous Indian Chiefs | have Known. By Major-General 


O. O. Howard, U.S. Army. $1.50. 
A Grand Army Man. By Harvey J. O’ aigeins: $1.50. 
Three Years behind the Guns. By L, G. T. 


1.50 
The Age of Mental Virility. By W. A. Newman Dorland. 


$r. 
Harry’s Island. By Ralph Henry Barbour. $1.50. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Spinning-wheel Stories. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Silver Pitchers. Ky Louisa M. Alcott. 
Proverb Stories. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
fapagian Types of the Old Régime. By Charles W. 
bir 3 he Adopting of Rosa Marie. By Carroll Watson Rankin. 
The Tittle Brown Brother. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
By Ramsey Benson. $1.50. 


by Oscar Kuhns. 
3y Rupert Sargent Holland. 


$1.50. 
A Lord of Lands. 
The Sense of the Infinite. 
Builders of United Italy. 

$2 net. 

From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 

The Free Life. By Woodrow Wilson. 75 cents net. 
Counsels by the Way. By Henry Van Dyke. $1 net. 
The Sure and Living Faith. By George A. Gordon. 


cents net. 

By J. R. arti a D. 30 cents net. 
Miller, D.D. 30 cents net. 
By Charles Fletcher Dole. 


New York. 


30 


A Cure for Care. 

Turning Northward. By J.R 

The Hope of Immortality. 
30 cents net. 

The Character of Jesus. By Charles E. Jefferson, D.D. 
$1.50 net. 

The Ffire-Ay’s Lovers and Other Fairy Tales of Old 


Japan. By Elliot Griffis. $1. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
Long Odds, By Harold Bindloss. $:.s0. 
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The Bome. 
Words vs. Deeds. 


BY PAUL HARRIS DRAKE, 


Words,—how easy to speak! 
Deeds,—how hard to dol! 

Don’t you think, if you used less words, 
The deeds might be easy, too? 


Words,—too many and quick; 
Deeds,—too meagre and few; 

Don’t you think, if fewer the words, 
The deeds might be many and true? 


Words,—so often deceiving; 
Deeds,—as true as a friend; 

Don’t you think, if your words were less, 
The deeds might do more in the end? 


Words,—with a lack of expression; 
Deeds,—with a savor of love; 

Don’t you think it may possibly be 
That deeds are more reckoned above? 


The-Hen who went a-Haying. 


BY PATTY LEONARD, 


There had been no rain for ever so long, 
not so much as a shower, not even a sprinkle. 
Day after day the fierce summer sun beat 
pitilessly down on Wachusett. The people 
were declaring to one another, “The Lord 
has forsaken us.” It was the third of July 
in this New England hill town, and the 
farmers were discouraged. ‘There had been 
rainfall all about them. Yesterday those 
who went to Lynnville were obliged to buy 
umbrellas on the way home; there had been 
a heavy shower at Mellen’s Mills; and the 
previous day a cloud-burst had delayed the 
trains not many miles away. But in vain 
they watched and waited and prayed at Wa- 
chusett. 

In the fields much grass had been winter- 
killed, and on many of the farms what there 
was growing would be hardly worth the cut- 
ting. In village dooryards it crisped and 
crunched under one’s feet all yellow and dry 
and dead. Hay would be high next winter. 

At Mr. Bailey’s it was time to begin the 
haying; his land was early. Fred was going 
to help grandfather, and the grandfather 
would help Uncle Cad, who had engaged to 
do the work. Uncle Cad had already gone 
with his horses, and Fred and grandfather 
were ready to start. The cows had been 
milked and put into the pasture, the hens 
fed, and other work done. Now, everything 
could be left for the day. 

They were to drive three miles. How 
dusty the roads were and how blinding the 
sun! As they drove on, many vegetables 
in the gardens lay wilting on the light-brown 
sandy soil. In the shadows the whitening 
yellow grass took on a purple tinge. Even 
the grand old elms and maples by the road- 
side, which, early in the season, had been 
luxuriantly green, were now veiled in the 
light-brown dust. Dust was everywhere. 
It got in the eyes and ears and hair; they 
swallowed it and breathed it. 

An automobile passed; disagreeable odors 
were added to the debilitating heat of the 
sun and the increased dustiness of the high- 
way. But on they went, and presently the 
field in which the day’s work would be done 
came into view. 

Soon they were there. Fred jumped from 
the wagon, and was watching Uncle Cad and 
his warm, wet horses.on the mower, Grand- 
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father unharnessed his horse, and stepping 
behind the wagon reached for the halter. 
There was sudden fluttering and commo- 
tion. What was in the wagon? 

Grandfather could hardly believe his eyes. 
He called to Fred. 

“What in the world,’”’ he asked, “‘is this?” 

Fred looked on wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed. ‘Why,’ he cried, “it’s my 
Maria. How did she get here?” 

“Well,” said grandfather, ‘‘she flew out 
of the wagon when I was getting out the 
things, and here is an egg!’’ 

Indeed, it was Maria. She had gofie in 


under the wagon seat to lay before they left 


the house, and had trustingly remained at 
her post during the three-mile drive. 

The old hen cackled excitedly as she looked. 
about her at all the strange surroundings. 
Fred and grandfather looked at each other. 
What could they do with her here? 

Uncle Cad happened to have a bran sack 
along; they put her in that and tied the top. 

During the day they let her out to eat 
grasshoppers; then, of course, she wouldn’t 
be caught again. Things here looked strange 
and she forgot to be tame. But Fred chased 
her into the bushes; he could catch her there, 
and once more she found herself in the bran 
sack under the wagon seat. 

As the afternoon waned, some of the hay 
was taken to the barn at Mr. Bailey’s. Fred 
went with the men and Maria to the house. 
Fanny Bailey was on the piazza, 

Fred called to her. 

“Come down to the wagon and see what 
I’ve got,” he said. 

Fanny went and looked in on the brown 
bag alive and moving at one end. Then 
Fred told her about Maria and the egg. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Cad, “the egg tells the 
story.” 

When they reached home and Maria was 
with her sisters in the hen-yard, Fred told 
his grandfather that he believed Maria, find- 
ing farm life monotonous, had resolved to 
celebrate Independence Day, but that she 
had, by mistake, observed the third instead 
of the fourth of July. She didn’t have much 
fun, did she? 


The Prize Chickens, 


There was to bea poultry exhibition at 
Welchville, and Winthrop Smith was very 
anxious to take his Plymouth Rocks, ‘These 
had been hatched in the preceding October 
so late that Mr, Baker, a neighbor, had given 
them to Winthrop, “to bring up,” as he 
laughingly said, “by hand,’’ 

They had grown splendidly in the snug, 
warm stable of the Smiths, and by spring 
handsomer chickens couldn’t be found 
anywhere. Grandfather Volk—and he had 
had a good deal of experience in poultry 
raising—declared, ‘‘There isn’t a finer lot 
of Plymouth Rocks in the country, Pm 
confident of it!’’ 

While desirous of exhibiting his pets at 
the annual May poultry exhibition at Welch- 
ville, Winthrop had no means of getting 
them there. Welchville was fifteen miles 
away, and for only this one season, since he 
could remember, his father kept no horse, 

“They are fine!” It was Uncle Herbert, 
who had driven over from Buxton, the last 
week in April, and was stopping at the 
Smiths’ for dinner. “They ought to go to 
the exhibition, Chickens like those are good © 
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to see, even if they shouldn’t take a prize! 
But I have an opinion that they will.” 

“Not—not if I can’t get them there,” 
replied Winthrop; slowly. 

“That’s true! Let me see,” and Uncle 
Herbert puckered his brow a minute. “T 
have an errand at South Paris that has 
to be done soon: I can do it early in May, 
just as well as not, I guess. That’s when the 
exhibition is to be held.” 

“Yes, from the 4th to the oth,” put in 
Winthrop, eagerly. 

“True,? and Uncle “Herbert looked 
hurriedly at a memorandum, ‘I can do 
my errand there,and take you and the chick- 
ens right back to Welchville. You can stay 
with us at night: your Aunt Mary will be 
delighted to sie east a if you care to 


istayviis e 
a “Hurrah!” anti 'Wirithrop hurried ¢ to thie 


house to tell the good news. 

Early in the morning, on the 2d of May, 
Mr. Smith told Winthrop that he wished him 
to rake up the wood-yard during the day, 
and wheel the chips into the shed, ‘It 
should be done before any more ‘Tain comes,’’ 
he said. 

“All right!’ replied Winthrop. 

That afternoon, while at work, Winthrop 
heard down by the fence a ‘‘call whistle,” 

“Tt’s Payson Barber,’? he thought, set- 
ting the handles of the wheelbarrow down. 
On going round the corner, he discovered 
Payson and Howard Nickerson down by 
the road, on the other side of the lot fence. 

“Come down here a minute!” called the 
older of the two boys. 

Winthrop left his work, and ran down to 
the road. 

“We're getting up a nine,’ explained 
Payson, ‘‘to play the village, and we want 
you to pitch,” 

“Goody!”? exclaimed Winthrop, excitedly. 
“ve wanted a game ever since the snow 
began to go off.” 

“Can you come?” asked Howard, looking 
fondly at his new ball, 

“Certainly!’? And then, 
—I forgot! I don’t believe I—I can, 
are the chips to wheel in!” 

“Never mind those!’’ pressed Payson. 
“Any old time will do for chips: ’tisn’t so 
with baseball!’’ 

“Guess T’ll go!’”? and Winthrop climbed 
over the fence. 

“We'll beat them now sure,” cried How- 
ard, jubilantly, 

“JT should say so!’? added Payson, 
“But,’? turning to Winthrop, ‘when we 
saw you raking, we thought we’d have to 
give you up.” 

Winthrop made no reply: he seemed to 
be thinking, 

They went only a little farther, however, 
when he suddenly stopped in the road. 
“Say, boys, I don’t think I ought to go, 
really I don’t! Father set me to work, and 
said he wanted the job done. I—I guess 
you'll have to play without me this time. 
I’m sorry, awfully!” 

“Oh, come on!’’ urged Payson, 

“Yes,” insisted Howard. 

“No!” and Winthrop said it so firmly 
that the two boys saw it would be useless 
to coax him further, ‘ll play next time,” 
he called back, as he hurried up the hill. 

The chips were nearly all in when a horse 
and wagon drove into the yard. 

“Why, hello, Uncle Herbert!” 


suddenly, ‘J 
There 


cried 


| 
| 
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Winthrop, in surprise. ‘How did you hap- 
pen to come over to-day?” 

“J found that I had to go to South Paris 
earlier than I expected, and so came round 
this way for you and the chickens, No, 
I haven’t time to unhitch. I was afraid 
I might find you away. I hoped not, for I 
couldn’t come again, and I knew you’d be 
greatly disappointed not to have your chick- 
ens—you’d planned on it so—at the ex- 


hibition. And, by the way, it’s going to be 
a fine one.”’ : 
“My! Vm glad,’ thought Winthrop, 


“that I didn’t play ball, and I came so 


near! If I had gone with them, I wouldn’t 
have seen Uncle Herbert.” 

“T suppose the coop is all ready?” asked 
Uncle Herbert, turning the horse around, 

“Yes, and ’twill take but a minute to get 
the chickens in.” 

“All right, and then you can run and get 
ready,’’ 

It was a banner week for Winthrop at 
Welchville. He went every day to the 
exhibition, and was constantly proud of 
his Plymouth Rocks. 

“Do you suppose that I—I’ll get’”— 

“You probably won’t,” laughed Uncle 
Herbert, interrupting, ‘but your chickens 
may. I am strongly of the belief that 
they’ll take one of the prizes.”’ 

And they did. And Winthrop went 
home with a shining five-dollar gold piece 
in his pocket. 

“T wouldn’t have it,’ he said to himself, 
“Gf I hadn’t gone back that day, For 
Uncle Herbert wouldn’t have known where 
I was—and he didn’t have time to wait 
till the game of baseball was over. I guess 
it always pays to do what you are told to 
do.”—Harold Farrington, in the Morning 
Star, 


Concerning Love. 


I wish she would not ask me if I love the kitten more than 
her. 

Of course I love her. 
has Fur. 


But I love the kitten, too; and It 


—Josephine Preston Peabody, 


What Moppet Did. 


Moppet and Mary had been playing hide- 
and-go-seek all the morning. They had hid 
in the house, in the barn, in the shed, and in 
the play-house, and had had a beautiful 
time. 

It was Mary’s time to ‘‘seek,’’ and Moppet 
meant to find a new, new place to hide, as she 
went scampering around the house past the 
juniper-tree, 

It was just at that minute that her eyes 

were dazzled by a sudden glitter down the 
lane, It was the gleam of the bright new 
pails on the tinman’s cart. The tired old 
horse stood at the gate with drooping head. 
The cart was heaped high with bundles of 
rags that the tinman had got from the 
farmers’ wives in exchange for his shining 
pans and kettles. 
- The door at the back of the cart stood in- 
vitingly open, and there was not a soul 
watching; for the tinman was at the back 
door haggling with Aunty Lou over the ex- 
change of a suit of Ben’s for a stew-pan with 
a long handle. Moppet saw all with her 
round bright eyes. Mary would never 
think of looking for her in the tinman’s cart 
—mnever in the wide world! _ 
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Back of the lilac bushes, through the fence, 
she scudded to the lane. The old horse 
stood as if asleep. _Moppet rose on tiptoe 
and peeped through the open doors of the 
cart. It was lined with shining things, but 
there was plenty of room inside for little 
Moppet. ; 

She wiggled and jiggled, she pushed and she 
pulled, lying flat on her little stomach, until 
there she was, breathless but happy, safe in 
the tinman’s cart. 

Once inside she cuddled down on a blanket 
she found there and peeped out, 

There was Aunty Lou and the tinman at 
the back door, There was Ben at the barn, 
and grandpa sitting on the veranda reading 
his paper; and, O goodness. me! there came 
Mary. Smith pell-mell around the corner of 
the house, past the juniper-tree! Suppose 
she, too, saw the glittering pails and the open 
cart! Quick as a flash Moppet reached out 
and pulled to the swinging doors. They 
came together with a muffled bang and a 
sudden snap! 

Moppet lay just as still as a little mouse, 


giggling to herself, 


““Moppet, Moppet,”’ she could hear Mary 
faintly calling. ‘‘Too far away is no fair— 
no—fair!”’ 

Nearer, nearer came Mary’s voice. 
pet held her breath, 

““Moppet, Moppet!” nearer still—then just 
outside the cart—then farther—farther, and 
fainter—fainter, ‘‘Moppet, Moppet!” 

And still Moppet giggled away in the dark- 
ness, 

Then something fell with a soft thud on 
the top of the cart! 

“Get ug!” cried the tinman, cracking his 
whip, “get up, old lazy-bones!”” And away 
swung the sleepy old horse and the tinman’s 
cart; and there in its dusky depths crouched 
Moppet, with the giggle frozen in her throat. 

“Mr. Tinman, Mr. Tinman!” she wailed, 
when she could catch her breath. 

But over the clatter of the jolting tinware 
rang the jolly tinman’s voice,— 


Mop- 


“*T was walkin’ by the river 
In the flowery month of May’”’; 


for the tinman had made an excellent bar- 
gain, in spite of Aunty Lou’s haggling, and 
he was in a singing mood. 
“Mr, Tinman, Mr, Tinman!”’ sobbed Mop- 
pet, banging on a tin pan with dimpled fists. 
““Twas there I met sweet Ellen, 
A-singin’ by the way,”’’ 


roared on the jolly tinman, 

Clitter-clatter, clitter-clatter, rang the jingling 
tinware; and all poor little Moppet could do 
was to bang and call, and bang and call— 
but nobody heard. 

“Whoa!” called the tinman, after it had 
seemed hours and hours. to Moppet, 
“whoa!’’ And the tincart slowed up and 
stopped. 

“Mr. Tinman, Mr, Tinman!” wailed Mop- 
pet, shaking the locked doors, ‘‘Mr, Tin- 
man, Mr, Tinman!”’ 

There was no answer. 

One minute, two minutes, three minutes, 
and still the minutes dragged. 

Then suddenly there was the sound of 
some one approaching. ‘The doors of the 
cart flew open—into its dusky darkness 
flashed the dazzling sunshine, in rushed the 
sweet fresh air, and a familiar voice said,— 

“‘T want a quart cup and a stew’’— 
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“Granny Murry, Granny Murry!”’ shrieked 
Moppet. A rush, a scurry, and, if it hadn’t 
been for the tinman, somebody would have 
had a bad fall; for there was sobbing Moppet 
clinging to startled Granny’s neck, 

“My child, you scared. me half out of my 
wits!” gasped Granny, when the tinman had 
helped her to sit down on the grassy bank 
with Moppet still in her arms, ‘‘I won’t 
get over that in a year,” 

“Tl never, never, never get over it in all 
my born days!”’ sobbed Moppet. 

But, when she had had a bowl of bread and 
milk and three seed cookies and a pink pep- 
permint candy out of Granny’s little silver 
box, she did get over it.—Agnes McClelland 
Daulton, in Little Folks. 


At the Spring. 


Two little sisters went into the woods to 
pick berries; but, as the day was hot, they 
had not gone very far when they felt thirsty. 

“T know where there is a clear spring of 
cool water,” said Ann. ‘Let us go there, 
and I will dip my pitcher in, and we can 
quench our thirst.” So they went to the 
spring, and drank of the clear cool water. 

Then they stopped to pick some black- 
berries, and on their way home they met a 
cunning little lamb that had lost its mother. 
The lamb was so tame that it came up to 
them. 

Ruth had a scarf, and she put it around 
the lamb’s neck, and so they led it home, 
Their mother told them they could keep the 
lamb, and play with it till they could find its 
owner.—The Nursery. 


A little boy went to his first tea-party when 
four years and three months old. Upon his 
hostess asking him how he liked his tea, he 
replied, “It is very nice; but I think it 
tastes very much of the water,”’ 


Tommy: ‘I wonder why the words is 
spelled in such ‘a funny way?” Jimmy: 
“Cause they was made in the first place by 
the school-teachers, and they made ’em so’s 
they would have to be hired to teach how to 
spell ’em.’’—Selected. 


Little Margery has just begun to go to the 
kindergarten, and is filled with a due sense 
of the importance of her studies there and 
the solemn value of the attainments that 
have thus been put within her reach. The 
other afternoon, after coming home from 
school, she remained in a brown study for a 
time, and then said, ‘Mamma, do I know as 
much now as I don’t know ?’’—Boston Tran- 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes allstains and roughness, 
prevents, prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GROCERS AND Druaoists. 
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Social Problems. 


May I be permitted to bring to the atten- 
tion of your readers the following resolu- 
tions, which are interesting, it seems to me, 
in view of certain very significant develop- 
ments in our own religious body:— 


We, the undersigned, profoundly con- 
vineced that our churches, as a whole, can 
only fulfil their mission by taking a collective 
and organized part in the movements of our 
time towards the social and moral improve- 
ment of the conditions of life, hereby declare 
our belief :— 

(1) That the Christian Church, in addition 
to the fostering of individual holiness and 
helpfulness in its members, has a duty to the 
world at large. 

(2) That this duty consists in upholding 
the ideals of social, national, and interna- 
tional righteousness; in inculcating a spirit 
of universal brotherhood, and helping to 
shape its practical:embodiment in the insti- 
tutions and relations of society. 

(3) That thus only can it fulfil the obli- 
gation laid onit by God to withstand the ma- 
terializing tendencies of modern civilization. 

(4) That, while all churches have this duty 
laid upon them, ours, unencumbered as it is 
by creed and dogma, has also a special call 
to preach the ‘‘good tidings’’ of God’s love 
for men to the ‘‘common people,” and that 
it can never effectively answer this call—nay, 
cannot be said to have effectively received 
that gospel itself—unless it is filled with an 
active sympathy with the growing aspira- 
tions of the ““common people” towards bet- 
ter conditions of life for all. 

(5) That a new consciousness of the grave 
social implications of our religious faith has 
recently been forced on the churches by 
many proofs of their inability to cope with the 
moral difficulties of an evolving civilization. 

(6) That the Christian Church is put to 
shame if it is left to others to throw down 
the challenge of asking what it is doing to 
guide into a Christian channel the new forces 
which are at work, and that the time is 
come, and if not seized may soon be past, for 
taking spontaneous action in arousing and 
cultivating in our churches the sense of col- 
lective responsibility. 

(7) That this responsibility is only to be 
met by careful and sympathetic study of the 
social problems of the time with a view to 
‘organized action, on wise lines, on behalf of 
all movements for uplifting the physical, 
economic, moral, and spiritual conditions 
of life. 

And therefore we, the undersigned, desire 
to pledge ourselves, and invite all members 
of our household of our faith, to take up for 
special consideration in an earnest and sym- 
pathetic spirit some one or more of the many 
difficult questions that confront our genera- 
tion, to urge their discussion in our religious 
press, and to do all in our power to press 
forward their solution, by combined, as well 
as individual, effort on the part of our own 
group of Free Churches, 


These resolutions were passed in the fall 
of r905—no less than three years ago! 
They were given to the world bearing the 
signatures of one hundred and seven of the 
Unitarian ministers of England, among 
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L. P. Jacks, W. G. Tarrant, J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, Philip H. Wicksteed, and #Joseph 
Wood, not to mention many others. 

I suppose that there is great question as 
to the practical efficacy of formal resolutions. 
I have been told as much. Thus, a recent 
correspondent writes me, ‘‘One_ resolute 
man is worth a dozen resolutions.’”’ But, as 
I read this striking statement, I cannot 


‘help wondering why these terms must be 


mutually exclusive. Why not, as in this 

instance which I have herein cited, have 

resolutions and resolute men together? The 

resolutions are at least an evidence to the 

world that the men are resolute—and that 

is much. Joun Haynes Homes. 
New York Crry, 


A Noble Sonnet. 


A number of years ago the following very 
striking and powerful sonnet appeared in 
the Christian Register, It was printed anony- 
mously. I have quoted it from memory a 
number of times, and have been asked by 
friends for a copy of it. I am not sure that 
I have got it perfectly. If this should fall 
under the author’s eye, I should feel very 
gtateful for his or her name, and also for any 
correction, if I have misquoted the sonnet. 


“Tf I should ever drop into content, 

And wrap myself in warm complacency, 

Or take upon my soul the abhorred lie 

That all is well,—without impediment, 

The world moves e’en as the Creator meant 
When first he formed it; if I should deny 
And shut my ears against creation’s cry, 
Robbing my spirit of its high intent,— 
Then let God perish, be his name forgot, 
Be silent evermore my litanies. 

The Eternal out of my remembrance blot, 
Who cheats his prophet with cajoleries. 
Better to fight with wrong where God is not, 
Than read it into right because he is.’’ 


W. H. RAmsAY. 


LovisvitE, Ky. 


A Book of Dr. Ames’s Prayers. 


A member of the Church of the Disciples 
has made a stenographic record of some of 
the prayers in which the minister has sought 
to lead and express the aspirations of the 
congregation. ‘hese notes form the basis 
of a volume which is printed, at the request 
of a committee of the church, to mark the 
eightieth anniversary of Mr. Ames, and the 
twentieth year of his present pastorate. 
The publication is by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Heintzemann Press 
doing the press work. ‘The volumes, beauti- 
fully bound in cloth and in leather, will be 
ready on October 3, and may be obtained 
in the Book Room of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Clark University. 


Clark University offers to teachers, superin- 
tendents, and principals, and to the public, 
as well as to students in the university, 
special courses of lectures on educational 
subjects, on Saturday mornings, beginning 
September 26. President Carroll D, Wright 
will give twelve lectures on “Statistics and 
Social Economics,” including discussion of 
present-day problems. Prof. W. H. Burn- 


which I find the names of such well-known | ham offers a course of lectures on the “Ay- 


leaders of our faith in the mother country 
as William H. Drummond, John*’Page Hopps 


giene of Instruction.” In the last few 
years there has been great advance in the 
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-Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and-maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. : 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H, 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C, L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, Carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers. upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


subject of school hygiene, and associations 
have been formed to co-operate with the 
International Congress of School Hygiene. 
The matter of health supervision is receiy- 
ing great attention, and medical inspection 
has been provided for in many cities and 
towns. Gradually the whole field of peda- 
gogics is being studied from the point of view 
of development and hygiene. The third 
course will be given by President G, Stanley 
Hall, in which chief stress will be laid upon 
current educational problems, such as play, 
child labor, the present aspects of physical 
culture, moral and religious education in the 
light of recent discussions, and many other 
problems involved in urban and rural edu- 
cation. 

These courses are placed on Saturday 
mornings for the convenience of teachers 
and superintendents of Worcester County 
and vicinity. The fee for the three above 
courses will be, for those not connected with 
the University, $20 for the entire year, or 
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$12 for each half year, or $10 per year 
for each course. For further particulars ad- 
dress Miss Florence Chandler, Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass. 


Programme of the Ministers’ Institute, 
Templeton, Mass., Oct. 5-8, 1908. 


MonpbAy EVENING, OCTOBER 5. 


7.30 P.M. In the First Parish Church. 
Opening address by the president of the 
Institute, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., 
of Providence, R.I. Address of welcome 
by Rev. William F. Skerrye of Templeton, 
Mass. Address by Rev. Edward H. Hall, 
D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. Subject, ‘Our 
Unitarian Tradition.’’ Discussion by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, Hartford, Conn. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6. 


9AM. In the Music Room of the Tem- 
pleton Inn. Devotional service. 
10 A.M. In the Music Room. Address 


by Adelbert Moot, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Subject, ‘““The Ethical Phases of Property 
Inheritance and Transmission.’’ Discussion 
opened by Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

11.30 A.M. In the Music Room, Address 
by Rev. William I. Nichols of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Subject, ‘‘The Minister’s Relation to Social 
Service.’”’ Discussion. 

3.P.m. Address by Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright of New York, N.Y., under the 
‘auspices of the Unitarian Fellowship of 
Social Justice. 

4-5.30 P.M. In the Music Room. Book 
Reviews. Chairman, Rev. Frederic Gill. 

8 p.m, In the First Parish Church. Ad- 
dress by Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston, 
Mass. Subject, ‘‘Religion and Medicine.” 
Discussion opened by Rev. William B. 
Geoghegan. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 7. - 


In the Music Room, Devotional 
service, Leader, Rev. Charles J. Staples. 

10 A.M. Inthe Music Room. Address by 
Prof. Francis A. Christie of the Meadville 
Theological School. Subject, ‘‘“The Modes 


9 AM. 


_ of Public Worship in the Light of Religious 


Psychology.’’ Discussion opened by Rev. 
Theodore D. Bacon of Salem, Mass. 

11.30 AM. In the Music Room, Address 
by Charles B. Davenport, Ph.D., of the Car- 
negie Station for Experimental Evolution, 
Cold Spring Harbor, L.I. Subject, ‘“ Evo- 
lution since Darwin.”” Discussion opened by 
Rev. William S. Morgan, Ph.D. 

4-5.30 P.M. In the Music Room. Open 
meeting. Chairman, Rev. A. L. Hudson. 

8 p.m. In the First Parish Church. Ad- 
dress by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, D.D., of 
New York, N.Y. Subject, ‘How shall the 
Moral Supremacy of Church and Synagogue 
be regained?” Discussion opened by Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York, N.Y. 


‘THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8. 


g Am. In the Music Room. Devotional 
service. 

10 A.M. Inthe Music Room. Address by 
Rev. Edward Hale of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Subject, ‘The Education of the Minister.’’ 
Discussion opened by Rev. C. G. Ames, D.D. 

11.30 A.M. In the Music Room, Address 
by Rev. Howard N. Brown of Boston, Mass. 
Subject, ‘‘“Rudolph Eucken as a Christian 
Philosopher.’”’ Discussion opened by Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y. 
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4-5.30 P.M. In the Music Room. Book 
Reviews. Chairman, Rev. Frederic Gill. 

8 p.m. In the First Parish Church. Ad- 
dress by Rev. George F. Moore, D.D., of the 
Harvard Divinity School. Subject, ‘‘The 
History of Religions and the Finality of 
Christianity.”’ Discussion opened by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole? D.D. 


One session of the Institute will be given 
to an open discussion of problems and con- 
ditions with which ministers have to deal. 
Discussion of books include any books of 
the last two years upon which members may 
wish to speak. 

Templeton is about half an hour on the 
electric cars from Gardner, Mass., which is on 
the Fitchburg Division and on the Peter- 
boro and Worcester Branch of the Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Special electric cars 
will meet at Gardner the trains which leave 
Boston at 12.30 P.M., Worcester at 1.37 
p.m., and Albany, N.Y., at 9.35 A.M. Friends 
from New York City should take the 
noon train at the N.Y., N.H. & H. RR, 
Grand Central Station, and go to Palmer, 
Mass., via Springfield, and there take the 
Ware River Branch to Templeton, arriv- 
ing at 5.30 p.m. Barges will meet this train 
on Monday. If one hundred attend the 
Institute, reduced rates will be given; but 
each person must pay a full fare going to the 
meetings and get a certificate from the agent 
of whom the ticket is purchased. Pas- 
sengers should arrive at a station where cer- 
tificates and tickets are procurable at least 
thirty minutes before the departure of the 
train, to allow the agent ample time for fill- 
ing in certificates. We would urge every 
one to be sure to obtain a certificate, even if 
the railway journey is short, as it will aid 
in obtaining the necessary number. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Conversion or Education. 


It is hardly profitable to make distinctions 
in any arbitrary fashion, whatever the subject 
under discussion may be. Injustice is likely 
to be done to both sides. But, if a reasonable 
comparison can be made in estimating old 
and new views, truth will be revealed and 
wiser rules of conduct promoted. All this 
means that I have often listened to discus- 
sions on old and new standards of Sunday- 
School training in which the idea of conver- 
sion was sharply contrasted with the idea of 
education. There has also been the setting 
off against each other the value of revivals 
and character-making, 

There is truth on each side, and we of the 
Unitarian Sunday Schools are seeking to com- 
bine the two. It would be unjust to us for 
any one to say wesummed up everything in 
the word “education.”” It might be accu- 
rate if you fill that word with its complete 
import, but in the ordinary use of language 
it signifies an intellectual development. So, 
on the other hand, to say that twenty-five 
years ago our Trinitarian friends defined the 
Sunday-School object as  ‘‘conversion”’ 
hardly treats them with justice. True, they 
laid great stress on the need of being con- 
verted, yet this crisis in experience was 
viewed as a starting-point for moral guidance 
and religious enlightenment. We should not 
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like to be told, when we speak of character- 
making as our object, that it is purely a work 
of ethical construction. We believe thor- 
oughly in the need of spiritual nurture and 
religious consecration, otherwise the soil of 
character will be unfertile and weedy. 
Having said all this, I feel free to add that 
emphasis constitutes a most important part 
in these matters. We place the accent on 
the results and not on the beginnings, valu- 
able as they are. Human beings reach the 
same goal by different pathways, at least 
different inl!their experiences, Some young 
persons are more susceptible than others, and 
are guided into noble manhood or womanhood 
greatly by their feelings, aspirations, senti- 
ments. Others, by temperament or training, 
seek the light of reason and have strong wills. 
We do not propose to shut the gates of any 
avenue which is worthy or which has proved 


Deaths. 


CLARK.—At Portland, Me., Sept. 24, 1908, Walter 
ee eh Clark, M.D., of Worcester, Mass., 46 years, 11 
months. 


Al Naseer ape se sl A lady of large experience desires to 
teach one or two little girls; if motherless, would 
take full charge. The very best of references can_be 
given as to ability and high social standing. S. F. M., 
Christian Register. 


sie adult American family would take an aged or 
invalid lady to board. Good home with kind care. 
Address P.O. Box 54, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


ae 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The, Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines, It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. ! , rise 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ‘ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
arker B, Field, 5S: i 


Pi ’ 
277 Tremont St., eee 
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itself valuable in the history of man- 
kind. 

One of the five none of “Our Faith” 
has often been criticised by ‘Trinitarian 
writers, ‘Salvation by Character,’ ‘They 
would reverse the statement if they used 
it at all and say, ‘Character by Salvation.” 
What they defend is to our minds a contin- 
uation of the old attitude in the Sunday 
Schools, that there must be conversion, and 
an acknowledgment of certain doctrines, be- 
fore a pupil can be considered a satisfactory 
subject for Christian approval. They would 
say to us that our phrasing commends an 
external goodness which may be unsupported 
by genuine religion. Our usual reply is that 
by their fruits ye shall know them, which is 
‘the saying of Jesus; or the apostolic utter- 
ance, that faith without works is dead. ‘This 
answer of ours is hardly adequate in such a 
discussion as this, because the retort might 
be made that the fruits of ethical propriety 
and good deeds are not sufficient evidence 
of a complete fulfilment of character. We 
expect in our best types of character tokens 
of a noble spirit, self-sacrifice, aspirations, and 
a recognition of the ideal. 

The training in either kind of school has 
its dangers. In the school of conversion 
there are a lack of proportion, pitfalls of 
emotional errors, and a natural gravitation 
toward the substitution of doctrinal tests 
for real Christian discipleship. In the school 
of character-making there exist the dangers 
of mere mental instruction, over-attention 
to details, and ignoring of the power of the 
heart from whence come the issues of life. 

Let us walk by the light ofthe past, hold- 
ing to our standard of salvation by character, 
but giving it breadth of interpretation. 
The words of Jesus will always stand, not 
he who says, “Lord, Lord,’’ but the one who 
does the will secures the approbation of the 
Most High; not’ profession or confession, 
but loyalty in spirit and in deeds to those 
truths which are making the world better. 
In his Name. With such an understanding 
of the problems of religious education we 
cannot go astray in our work. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The Pilgrim Federation of the Unitarian 
Young People held its regular meeting in 
Eastondale, Mass., on Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 18. 

The meeting was formally opened with 
the singing of a hymn, after which Mrs. 
Blackwell of Eastondale gave the address 
of welcome, Mr. Harold Lyon, the president, 
responding in behalf of the Federation. 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were then read and accepted, and the 
reports of the different unions composing 
the Federation—Brockton, Cohasset, East- 
ondale, East Bridgewater, West Bridgewater, 
North Easton, Randolph, Rockland, Taun- 
ton, and Whitman—vwere also given. 

The subject of another Federation play 
was again brought up and 

Voted, To give another play. 

A committee of three, chosen by the chair, 
was selected to make arrangements for this 
play. 
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After the usual collection Mr. Lyon in- 
troduced Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Taunton, 
who spoke on ‘‘Civilization and Religion.” 

The devotional meeting closed with the 
Mizpah benediction, after which a social 
hour was enjoyed, refreshments being pro- 
vided by the Eastondale friends. 

Mauve C, NuTrer, 
Secretary. 


Temperance, 


The attention of the unions is called to 
the article in last week’s Register, relating 
to the Unitarian Temperance Society, in 
which the subject of temperance is suggested 
as a topic for our Alliance Branches and our 
Young People’s Societies. 

This may prove a timely help just at this 
season when programmes for the year are 
being put in shape in so many of our churches. 

The Temperance Society has on hand a 
large number of tracts on temperance, and 
it is hoped that all Young People’s Societies 
will make an effort and some sacrifice, if 
need be, to find room on their programmes 
the coming season for this subject. 

The publication agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins, 
will be glad to fill any orders for these tracts, 
as well as to advise concerning the references 
on the subjects suggested in the article above 
mentioned. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the Channing Con- 
ference will be with the parish at Dighton, 
Mass., Rey. A. J. Rich, minister, on Wednes- 
day, October 14. 


On account of the meeting of the Ministers’ 
Institute, which occurs Monday, October 5, 
the first meeting of the Cambridge Associa- 
tion of Ministers will be postponed from 
that date until October 13. George Hale 


Reed, Scribe. 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples: 
The Kightieth Anniversary of the minister, 
Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D.D., will be 
celebrated at the rooms of the American 
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Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, on 
Saturday, October 3, from four o’clock to 
six., The Church of the Disciples invites all 
friends of its minister to be present. On 
Sunday, October 4, Dr. Ames will preach 
at the morning service of the church at 11, 
upon the subject, “‘Live and Learn.” 
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BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D.: On Sunday 
morning, October 4, Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Braintree will preach. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Rey. Frank  L. 
Phalen: Multitudes of people from every 
part of this country have visited Fairhaven 
this summer to see the Unitarian Memorial 
Church and the other attractive and useful 
buildings. On pleasant Sundays the church 
has been filled with worshippers. Rev. 
Robert Collyer of New York, who preached 
on Sunday, September 13, was greeted by a 
congregation too large to find accommo- 
dation in the church. Scores of people were 
turned away from the overcrowded doors. 
Rev. §. A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. William W. 
Fenn, D.D., Rev. Augustus M, Lord, D.D., 
Rev. Peter Goldsmith, D.D., and others have 
been among the summer preachers. 


NortH ANDOVER, Mass.—Old North 
Church, Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr.: When the 
Old North Church was opened for worship, 
on the last Sunday of September, the con- 
gregation found that the extensive altera- 
tions of the vacation season had made it 
almost a new church. Through the gener- 
osity of the people the improvement fund 
had been increased sufficiently to carry out 
the entire scheme of redecoration. ‘The in- 
terior of the edifice is finished in white, with 
the side walls a delicate gray. The carpet 
and cushions are red, there are swinging 
doors in the vestibule, the organ has been 
restored to its ancient place in the gallery, 
and other changes have made it one of the 
most beautiful churches in this part of New 
England. 


Personals. 


Rev. George Batchelor, editor of the 
Christian Register, who has made a remark- 


HOUSEHOLD 


LUBRICANT 


There’s something or other, every day, in every 


home, that needs a drop of oil. 


It may be the 


sewing machine or just a door hinge, but whatever 


it is, there’s nothing takes the squeak and the 
hard work out of it like Household Lubricant— 


i] that makes things hum 


Household Lubricant is a fine-bodied oil, very carefully com- 

pounded and put up ina tasty little oiler that fits a lady's hand perfectly. 

It won’t gum; it won't corrode; it won't get rancid. Costs only a 
trifle to begin with and wears a long time wherever you put it. 


Ask your dealer, or write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


“earth. 
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able recovery from a delicate and dangerous 


operation, is now on the road to greatly im- 
proved health. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School will open at 25 
Beacon Street, on Tuesday morning, October 
6, at 10.30 o’clock. There will be formal 
exercises in Channing Hall, to which all 
persons interested are invited. 

The first open lecture will be given on 
Thursday, October 8, at 10.30, by Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, upon the subject, 
“Joseph Tuckerman and his Work.” 


Blowing up a Mountain, | 


“What ere you going to do with that 
mountain ?”’ I asked. 

“Blow it up,” he replied, as though a well- 
developed mountain was of no more impor-; 
tance than a pebble in his path. 

That graphically tells the story of just 
how the new transcontinental is being built.) 
And the blowing up of ‘‘mountains’’ in these, 
days of powder and dynamite is not a myth. 
In the mountain and wilderness regions ‘‘coy- 
ote holes” are being fired every day, and one 
can sometimes hear the explosion thirty’ 
miles away. I was present at one of these 
events. Four thousand yards of rock stood 
in the path of the transcontinental. A 
curve would have taken one round the base 
of it. But “orders are orders,’ and the 
“coyote”? was dug. A soft seam was found 
in the mountain of rock, and the tedious 
task of drilling into its heart was begun. 
When completed, the ‘“‘coyote’”’ was a tunnel 
about four feet square running back into the 
rock for fifty feet, where it terminated in a 
chamber. It took half a hundred men to 
carry in the explosives. One hundred and 
twenty-five barrels of powder were dumped 
into sacks and the sacks packed in the 
chamber, and with these were three cases 
of dynamite of fifty pounds each. Electric 
wires and fuses were then connected with 
the mine, and after that the face of the 
tunnel was rammed solid with rock and 
When the time came for the terrific 
explosion, there was not a soul within half 
a mile of the mountain. 

And then a lightning flash passed along the 
wire. One minute—two—three—five passed, 
while in the bowels of the mountain the 
fuse was sizzling toitsend. Then there came 
a puff, something like a cloud of dust rising 
skyward, but without sound; and, before its 
upward belching had ceased, a tongue of 
flame spurted out of its crest—and_ after 
that, perhaps two seconds later, there came 
the explosion. There was a rumbling anda 
jarring, as if the earth were convulsed under 
our feet; volumes of dense black smoke shot 
upward, shutting the mountain in in an im- 
penetrable pall of gloom; and in an instant 
these rolling, twisting volumes of black be- 
came lurid, and then it was as if all the guns 
of all the navies of the world had exploded 
close to our ears. As fast as the eye could 
follow, a sheet of flame shot out of the sea of 
smoke, climbed higher and higher, in light- 
ning flashes, until the lurid tongues licked 
the air a quarter of a mile above the startled 
wilderness. Explosion followed explosion, 
some of them coming in hollow, reverberating 
booms, others sounding as if in mid-air, The 
heavens were filled with hurtling rocks; solid 


||may be more needed. 
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masses of granite ten feet square were thrown 
a hundred feet away; rocks weighing a ton 
were hurled still farther as if they were no 
more than stones flung by the hand of a 
giant; chunks that would have crashed from 
roof to basement of a sky-scraper dropped a 
third and nearly a half a mile away. For 
three minutes the frightful convulsion con- 
tinued. Then the lurid lights died out of 
the pall of smoke, and the pall itself began 
to settle. And, when it was all over, the 
granite monster that had stood there for un- 
numbered centuries had, as the engineer 
rather poetically expressed it, ‘‘made way 
for the new transcontinental.” James Oliver 


| Curwood, in Putnam’s and the Reader, 


Dere and Chere. 


The British government in India is con- 
sidering a project to link together the rivers 
Indus, Jhelam, Chenab, Beas, Ravi, and 
Sutlej, i in order to equalize the flow of water 
for irrigation purposes. Thus, when there 
is a flood in one of the rivers, a part of the 
water can be diverted to a point where it 
In this way it is 
believed that the district of the Punjab, 
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a mame which means the Five Rivers, can 
be assured a sufficient water supply. 


By proclamation of the President the 
Jewel Cave National Monument has been 
established in the Black Hills National 
Forest in South Dakota. ‘This formation 
is, in some respects, unique. It was ex- 
plored in 1900, and consists of a series of 
chambers, connected by passages and gal- 
leries, the walls of which are encrusted with 
beautiful calcite crystals, It is situated 
in a canon, on a limestone plateau, 6,000 
feet above sea-level. It is believed to have 
been the channel for the waters of a now 
extinct geyser. 


The frequency of fires on wool-carrying 
ships within the past two years has led to an 
investigation by a New Zealand royal com- 
mission, whose report, recently published, 
indicates that spontaneous combustion is 
responsible for the mischief. Experiments 
in an Australian factory showed that, while 
the surface temperature of a heap of wool 
was only 87°, at a depth of 3 feet the tem- 
perature was 660°, and the mass was charred 
and smoldering. The cause of the heat is 
ascribed to the presence of a great amount of 
tallow, which readily oxidizes. 
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=) Heat 


Where you want it— 
When you want it— 
No smoke—no smell—no trouble. 

Often you want heat in a hurry 
in some room in the house the fur- 


not reach. It's so easy to 


pick up and carry a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


to the room you want to heat—suitable for any room in the 
house. It has a real smokeless device absolutely preventing 
smoke or smell—turn the wick as high as you can or 


as low as you like—brass font holds 4 quarts of oil 


that gives out glowing 


ished in japan and nickel—an ornament 
anywhere. Every heater warranted. 


| Th RAYE OLamp 


is the lamp for the student or 


reader. It gives a brilliant, steady light 


that makes study a pleasure. Made of brass, nickel plated and equipped | 
with the latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp wananted, 
If you cannot obtain the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp from 
your dealer write to our nearest agency for descriptive circular, 
aA DARD orl ome are ey 
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heat for 9 hours. Fin- 
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Plcasantrics. 


A Yankee, describing an opponent, says: 
“T tell you what, sir, that man doesn’t 
amount to a sum in arithmetic. Add him 
up, and there is nothing to carry.” 


A teacher, having asked Johnny to bring 
a note explaining his absence, received the 
following: ‘‘Please, Miss Gardiner, excuse 
Johnny for his absence and don’t whip him 
when he ain’t there.” 


A lady who had received a letter from a 
friend in Riggsville was much perplexed by 
the letters R. F. D. in the heading; but 
finally concluded that they must mean the 
Riggsville Fire Department, and thus ad- 
dressed her reply. 


A young artist recently gave his wife her 
first peep at a picture he had been working 
on for a wealthy patron, ‘‘Why, dear, it’s 
lovely,” murmured the better half,—‘‘lovely! 
But I think those sheep look—well, just a 
trifle too much like clouds—that is, of course, 
dear—er—unless they are clouds!”’ 


“Would you be willing to live in a haunted 
house?” inquired Mrs. Meekton, who had 
been considering the advisability of moving. 
“Well, Henrietta,” was the answer, ‘‘I must 
say it would bea good deal of comfort to be 
able to hear noises without having to get up 
and hunt burglars.’”—Washington Star. 


Mamma: “Why did you _ strike little 
Elsie, you naughty boy? Dick: ‘Well, 
what did she want to cheat for, then?” 
Mamma: ‘‘How did she cheat?” Dick: 
“Why, we were playing at Adam and Eve; 
and she had the apple to tempt me with, 
and she never tempted me, but went and ate 
it all up herself.’”’—Exchange. 


An Englishman travelling in California 
was much impressed by American humor. 
He was going down a dangerous mountain 
road in a coach when he saw these ominous 
words branded in black letters upon a white 
board .nailed to a wayside. tree: “How 
would you.like to Have a Broken Neck and 
a Dirty Shirt on? Go to the Pioneer Laun- 
dry.” 


It is called St. John’s Church, and possi- 
bly the inference drawn from that fact is 
natural, ‘The boy had been there frequently ; 
and, as a result, the doctor’s face had become 
tolerably familiar to him. One Sunday, how- 
ever, a visiting clergyman occupied the pul- 
pit; and the boy was naturally troubled. 
“Mamma,” he said in a very audible whisper, 
“what's become of Saint John?’’—Chicago 
Post. 


“ Duelling,’’ said she to a German student, 
“is a perfectly barbarous custom,” ‘But, 
dear Fraulein,’ stammered the student, 
amazed and depressed at the failure of his 
scars to extract admiration, “duelling is the 
same with war, except for the number of 


peoples.”’ ‘‘Not at all!’’ said the American, 
indignantly. ‘“‘War is always for a cause, 


and generally cannot be avoided; and—and, 
besides,”’ she added with a sudden inspira- 
tion, “in war you can lie in wait or get behind 
something! It’s altogether different.” 


Mr. Arthur Roberts needed a fresh copy 
of the prompt book for the laughable play 
“AH. M. S. Irresponsible,’’ and engaged a 
sedate Scotch stenographer to take verbatim 
notes and supply typewritten transcripts for 
him, The stenographer turned up in the 
dressing-room with a woe-begone expression. 
“Where’s the play ?’’ Mr. Roberts demanded. 
The man held out the note book. ‘Mr. 
Roberts, there is some notes,” he said, “but 
I dinna ken a blessed word of ’em, I was 
laughing so muckle at the play!’’—Selected., 
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DON’T EXPERIMEN 


When you buy 
a Bicycle select 
one with a Pope 
name-plate and 
you will take no 
chances. 


Pope 
Bicycles 


are the Strongest, 
Lightest and Eas- 
iest Running. 


The leadership which 
we established over 
thirty years ago has 
been Steadily main- 
tained, and our 
product to-day is the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


No need to depend on one model for all conditions ; we 
make a bicycle just right for racing or light riders, another 
for general business, Chainless machines for all around 
reliability and service, and sturdy little machines for 
children. 

Write for catalogue, state for what purpose you require 
a bicycle, and we will give you expert advice, or tell you 
of our nearest dealer. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 Oxford 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


well-known educator, 
MR. NATH'L T. 

ALLEN, will reopen their 

OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 


School for Girls, 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. Pe 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffile, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


Three Scholarships 


In a well-known girls preparatary school can 
be secured by pupils intending to enter Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley, or Mount Holyoke in 1909. 
Address W. L. C., Christian Register Office. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


oF OR:;..BOY Su 05 
‘ sarees fot Ae _— eee Dae 
eaching. olarships. new Pre 
Comma FORESTRY. van ope 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T.P.FA 'rincipal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥. ©. SOUTHWORTH, 
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